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AMTRACT 

This booklet presents articles completed 
the Division of Safety Education of the American Asaocia 
H«alth, Physical Education, and Recreation. The 11 artic 
tt.e following topi cat a) athletic training programs, b) 
considerations in winter sports, c) safety consideration 
gyMnasties, d) emergency care, e) athletic training prof 
preparation, f) safety precautions in planning facilitie 
athletic training in girls* sports, h) problems in water 
1) safety for the seventies. The booklet also presents i 
acoonplishaients of the Division of safety Education in 1 
major points include revising priorities for the next S 
planning the convention, revising the textbook Sports Sa 
preparing a report on the functions of the division hist 
of other safety education publications is also presented 
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WINTER SPORTS 
SAFETY CONSIDERATIONS 



Ihis winter over fivi* rriillion Americans will p-irtii i- 
patt» in two tuaior winter >.port>, aitivitios. >,nowtntihilini; 
and skiinjL;. The first sport can be lonsidered the preit)- 
cious child of modern tcihnolojLty ,tnd thi' other, .» tradition- 
reared adult that refuses to aKC. Snowmobilin^ and skiiti^ 
have a i <>nimi>n require.nenl for rtnow, hut do not offer a 
common solution for their injurs produi in^ potentials. 1 he 
probl€*m>. of remaininLi safe while bcin^ propelled across 
snow at spi»eds in eMcss of lOU mph !)\ a snowmobile 
|>.ome boa Jit in^ more horsepower than a compact aiitot.10- 
bile) are quite different fri>iii those encountered in aP '^in^ 
jiravity to propel one down a slope on skis 

Modern ovi»r-the- snow vehicles had not been invented 
in 19S0 when well over a million skiers utilized the slope-, 
of the United States In less han two decades, over a ruil- 
lion snowmobiles have been produced, most of which can 
carry two riders and tow another. Ihus, those one million 
Vehicles might well involve over three million participants 
in snowmobiling . 

These enthusiasts face the various collision risks 
encountered by the drivers of any motor vehicle; in additior , 
because the vehicles have the capability of entering areas 
previously inaccessible in winter, such problems as an 
empty gas tank or a dead battery can become life-threateniny 
A nonfunctioning snowmobile includes the danger of inacies- 
sibility . 

Forf nately for the snowmobile enthusiast, manufac- 
turer and ' onsumer organizations have been formed which 
o^for gu^*it lines for legislation designed to protect the par- 
ticipant ^'aterf such as Minnesota have enacted legis»lation 
consistent with the safety of the operator, as well as the 
goals of conservationist, property owner, and even manu- 
fact jrer. 
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^kit-r^ III ihc I'uitt'd State ^ ^ rii.in\ m whom wirr «,kiinc ht- - 
fort- thf itn rntion uf tht- > imw i>M)hi U* — .ic ti \t f).t rtit ip.i?U 
p r<Jtt«i tion and r.-pn^mlation l-tc fx'hind that rniovcd b\ tlu* 
nowrnohile r. 

Il i f«>rtu?i.ttf that th<' avtr.im- [)1 r.i ii n- -,ku>r rt- 
(1uirf-» rtu'i hani'. al a s i st aiu »• in .l^c I'luliii^ the >ki hill, 
r^t'i aii-,t of thi> fac t, -.kirrs arc* fi)rri'dto c onliiu. thi ir 
^kiiiiU t'> ^pri ifii .trt'<t^ B^qiialh forianato tor thi- -^kier 
(althoiiv^h f)*rliap> fortuitous) i- thi- fat t that ski a rra opi-r- 
ators ha\t* 'jan(ii>(l to^ethtr and iiri;*'d (and uriifralU - 
I I'l'dt d in obtaining) s lat ii>ii desiKtud to standard! <■ 

•^aft ts t odes rrj^ardinj^ uphill transport. .tioii diwit es. 

Thus, "mechanical injarios" sucK as Ihosr ri-saltiii^ 
frotti faulty ski lifts, allho^>;h nevrr dist I't* s sinul \ fri'(iUiMit. 
art' now aliDost nonexistent. 

The formation ctnd growth of the Natioiutl Ski f^atro! 
S\ ^toiii in thf past three decade-, has fjrovided a i ad n* t)f 
dfvoted, selfless, and hi^hl^ conipetent resc ue and first 
aid >peciali-.t> whose -,ervicer. arc utilized f r^ e c>f c harji;o 
by almost every injured skier But fir*^t aid and rivseui' 
are r^ot >y!ion\inons with safety or injuiy prevention. 

Unfortunately, probabl\ becausi* of the almost tot^il 
lack o or^arized protec tion for the pleasure -,kier, the 
proinotioTi and i nve stij^ati on of safc^ty (injury prevcMition) 
ha-, failed to iT)atur.» .tt a rate i omn.ensurate "vith the 
piofit.tble asDec t^ ni the sport. Despite radical changes ii\ 
ski techniques, facilities, and equipment, tj i* rate of ski 
injuries remains remarkabl> unchan^ed over the past 30 
\ e a r s . 

Unlike ihe snowmobile, which must conform to cer* 
tain standards in o -dei t j be regis^tered and licensed in 
many states, ski equipment need only by salable. Although 
individual reputaMe manufacturers have tried to incre.i. e 
the :>afety potenti.il of their product s <with safety bindings, 
for instance), industry-wide standards or, indeed, interest 
is sadly lacking. 

Fortunately, the most readily available adjunct to 
ski safety currently exists. It involves increasing exper* 
tise through formal ski instruction. 1 he Professional Ski 
Instructors of America fulfills this need. 

Less easily attainable, but probably more important, 
are the continued research and development of :,afer equip* 
ment and the efft^ctive utilization of the safety potential of 
currently available equipment. An industry-wide but inde- 
pendently implemented program of research and standard- 
ization would most expeditiously meet this charge. How- 
ever, if this movement doesn^t come about, such programs 
could effectively be undertaken by organizations representing 
participants — particularly in view of the ^ecent changes in 
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(hf o r , .ini '/ .it iim.i I phi 1 o ^ < jf >lu <jf tl^i- l.irui'^t '.ttho-^r urini|) 
thi- I itici St.ilr ^ Ski A ^ i.iti> >ti. 

'I hu , till- r.ti I ul l; r t h r .i 1 1 of -.^ 1 1 ii l; i < > 1 « ni^:* ' r i ■ - 
I ii-^i'-. ihi' I. II k i)f .iMi'tu),iMt t .t tifkt i-fl - ...,d pj-'ii fiinn- 

Ii,fjfi-fi. ihi- \i)iini:i'r .tncl more r ipiflU r \ p.i- di . i: --port ot 

lUr it oldi'T f>ut tiion n-Iiutitit -i-.ti'T- -.port 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 



Safi'lv must bi* .t pritn<' c on - idi' r.it i > >i' for .til pr'>t<-^- 
^ioiuil.-. I ondui ti iij; bi^h si h<)i)l .mci t 1 1 1*^ i jt <■ |)h\--ii.il 
riliu ation .11 t ivit ic s , iiUfr-.v h()la-.tii .tthh'tit , .iiui mt tm- 
miiriil sport s ai' t ivit ii' > . Safi't\ rmphvisi-. 1-. i vidt-i) in \\u 
planning and i oust rUc tion c)f t'ai il it i r , i-quipninit .md 
activity »> r^.tni 7atio!^ In spitr i>f lnviii^ thi* bo-.t of i'Vim*\- 
thin^. iniliidin^ supervision, tht ibil it ^ of an .ivtitlrn- 

t.i! iniurv is cilw«ivs pr<'s<Mit Bt't.in-,i- thi- fn-rjui-iux of 
inniry is miu h higher in !>port-, th.ni in othi-r a-.pi tt> of 
ivliu at ioiia 1 systrni, bi'inj; rtp.i red to h.mdli- thi- inpirii'^ 
that tuay oi i u r niiist havf f)riorit> ^tatu> in our >ihool-.' 
plai^iiin^ and devi'lofjim'nt . 

If one assumes that th<' m.i)i>r:i\ of studont ai iident-^ 
results in minor ph> sical iniuries, discomfort i aii>e<i !>\ 
the injury can be alleviatecl b\ tho immi'diate and tmipo- 
mry applic ation of emer^encv t an' tet hnicjui'^ Rei ause 
students spend a major portion of their waking hours on 
.School prenTiisos, an efficient i-me rgenty care pro>;ram i 
essential— not only for the prc^tettion of thi' child, but also 
for legal liability protectioii for the school administration 
and personnel. 1 he school should exhibit open responsi- 
bility in tending to accidental injuries, a responsibility 
uhicb has carry-over educational value for the accident 
victim. Therefore, th:* provision of emergency cari* facil- 
ities, trained personnel, policies, equipment, and supplies 
should be a basic responsibility of the school administra- 
tion . 

Facilities 



To enhance the safety-in-participation factor, the 
establishment of an emergency tare-athletic training facil- 
ity is a must for every school. To justify it financially, it 
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^l.o.ild \u ,1 intilt ipii rp') f.i*ilit\ At the hi^\. .-,1 J-^moI livil, 
-.11* U .1 f.i* ilit\ I .III !)f Ijoth i li'nil nur-.f' r<>(HTi .iixl .tn 
<itMttii traiiuii^: nxjiii Icli.ilK, thi-. room would \n .tfli.i- 
t f nt t u .u t i V it \ ,» rt».i a lul 1* kr r r » >i)ni .md opm U 
^iblt- to !>(itfi nj.ilf .iiul fi'iii.ih -ttidt'iit- At tin- i .>Mt'>;f 
IfVtl. .ji I t» sibi I it \ to .lU >t»uitnt-. is inipnrt.mt inionrJuit- 
in^ tiTU'f^t'niy i.irt- pri>i t-dii ^, t rt ,tt nn-nt , and rt'h.ibili- 
t.ttioTi 1 hi t \ pi> ( )f ,t r r.i Tiiif tin ■ i.t * «' t niaiu i.t 1 1\ -..ivr 
t}u' fiu()lit .itit)ii i)f -.vipplif icjuiprm -it, .iiid prr^onm-l 

At an\ I fu>l .1 ^t ii h-v r I , t l;t' iTi 1 ni imiiTi rMt)|ii / i • 
wo'jld !)!• approxiniati'lv M()(i scjUari' ffft, tir nii-.i-.iirf JA> 
ftot !)v 4{' tiM't. I hi' r iTiph.isi s , rt' )L:a rdir -. -. of rooiTi ^i/r. 
Mm-.t hi' on it> .ic < r s s j bi 1 it y to both TiiaU- and tfiii.ili- ^tu- 
dt iits, lorktT rooms, .md .otivitv arras 

Fi- r >onnr 1 

In h.iviii^ .t niultipu rpo-vf tiiu" r^fiu \ i a rr-athl*'' ii 
traMiin^ ri><>iTi faiilil\ and in having it iiprn to thf lut.il 
si hool^ I losf I oopf ralioTi aiul * oTisistiMu y in I'nit'r^iMU \ 
rc*ri', rrf<*rral, and t rt-atiiii'm proit duri's is nianciator\ 
1 hf prt)fi' -. sion.iUy cdiu ati'd» lertificd .ithliMir trainer aiiH 
thi' -.rbool nursi' njust work t lo-,i'!y to^i'thcr and shari- 
thi'ir I'dui atioHcil baik^rouncU in TTU ^iicalU applied tcrh- 
ni<pi€'s. In-st-rviio idm-.itioti pro^^r.tni^. art- r >. sf nt i.i I it' 
the* roai hiiij^; staff. tt'atT) and -.i hool [)h\siiian, intc rt'-.t 
St hool pi-rsonnt'l. and ->tudi*nts .in* to sharr idt'.is .nuJ 
nu'thod^. F^vrry da\ t hr i-duc .ttion.*! prota-ss rtinsi bt* 
furtluTi'd b\ tt»achitijLi i'vcr\ stiidiMit how to take bt'ttrr 
l a rt" i>f hinisi'lf. 1 hi' pcrsoinuM in this multipurpose 
I'ini' rjk-t'ni \ i arr-athlt'tii tr.iinin;; room fatilitv Timst i on- 
stantly bt* involved in the "tt'achal)U" monii'nt" process 

Poltrje s 

The polirii's to be I'stablishod must bi> t oope rativeU 
formulatfd by the si hool board, superintendent, print ipal, 
SI hool and team physician, athletic director, athletic 
t rainer, si hool nurse, i o.irhes, teai hers, and student 
representatives. Precise undc rstandinjL" must be estab- 
lished between the school's adriiini st rative personnel and 
the medical team^phy sician, school nurse, and athletic 
t raine r . 

The capabilities of the people in charge will influ- 
ence the extent of the services rendered. 1 he capable 
school nurse and athletic trainer will positively influence 
an increase in services, ranging from immediate and 
temporary r are, to treatment and rehabilitation by a phy- 
sician. All procedures performed in this facility niust bl- 
under the direction of the physician in charge 



In I'f jiii -m fint-rLt t i \ i .ii'c -.ttLlit ii tr.iiiui.u t.ii il 

t hi- t'ollovvini^ {.♦itj!"-' niii->t he < > )n ^ idt ■ r i-d : 

1 h> \f)r rirm r mcl t ap.t b i 1 1 1 ic of pc r 1 
S I-'\t(tit i)f -.t-rviit'^ t<j In- rcndr r 
4 h«>()l il it> 

b M« (i it a 1 -.upi* rv i > ion 
Norn- of thi- forr^oin^ fai ti)rs cati Uv ovr r loDkr'ii . 
I'.virx f.tiiliT\ wilM)t' diffi' rrnt . 1 he cxpc . ii-ru c .ttui i .^p.^- 
l)ilitil■> i)f thi' prrsoiint'l T7i.tii.t,L;in^ this rootii will inflin-iv i- 
mo-,1 of thi' otiicr fai lor.^ Oi r.i^-.ii)?i.tlh . t-vt-n ri)uni -,i/r 
r.tn !)«• t h.in^ii'd drpiMulinc up4jn 1 o* t i< >ii. u-<i', tu-fd, .<tid 
M-rvic*-:^ rtiuliTi'd. Ovi'i-.tll, it iiui^t ht- .i mult iparf)<)^r 
f.H i!it\ of I'dni .itioiial l)i'iu'fit id TTiah- and frinali' ^tiidfiH-. 

Girl-. Sport s 

1 h'- abovi' rt'c omnu- ndat ion s f«jr hralth -.vipi- rvision 
and ininry i uiit rol apply to both ^irl-^ .tnd l)o\ in st hool 
at tivity pro^irani.^. Withth*' n-c rnt incrra-'i' in opportuni- 
lii's tor Liirls to parliripatr iw -.-hool sport>, tht* sanu- 
.itHMition that has hrrn liivrti to b(^'. s niii^t br ^ivt-n to skirls. 
It! this rt'^.trd, thr r^simtial i o^ , idc r .i t i On s >rc'in to bi> 
ai I i'.-.sibilii y to t hi» alhli'tic tr.i room .md p roff > i oiia 1 

I .npa ration of the ovr r siM'in^i athk-tic trairaT. 

1 hv former pri^blom mav resolvrd lhrr)u^h impro- 
visations, but the latter is i oinpletidy a mailer of standards 
and opportunity. loo few boys programs enjoy the scrviees 
of the professionally ediuated, rertified athlolie trainer. 
It eoidd Ije tiiTjrly al thif> sta^e in fjirls sports developinmt 
for thosr ri' sponsible to include professional p repc. ration of 
qualified athletic trainers in their im medial f ^oals and 
plans. For further information, c entact the National Ath- 
letic 1 raintTs Association, c/ o Gordon Graham, RPl , 
Manka*i) State ColU»>»e, Mankato, Minn. S6001. 
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«l»«- ir«4 h«-r i*||| I |.<#r'«t|^hl V «rwl (aAi ir mi 1\ p p.« M • 

p««p| i • f««f ir 4 rvit#r< ^dv if.t • it -l.jfil . .afwl ^ «lf • l»i • 

A rr «||»I|( Atid (»4«»i*i\t I }»p rii.aih i« f>r lli I4 r 
I * I I |fi«r l.« \A .1 r t, 4 M I 1 • t« .'111 • •( I T h« 4l4'^4 r .f '1,4 

41 ■ 1% ii M . I h« > « rt .lU-ial I r I 4 I l«4 « r 1 >• 1 r ^ 1 \ . 

« '«««*|dt r4ll'»«> I >M !■«« I II ll 4ll|i !• r<l «k irf.ift^ « • ^ t« .ili 
« l«« t« If M, r !• • •»« • «i r 1 1 I ^ II t r • ll If .| fi«f 4 ait IV ll 14 . 
M ^ - >. • ••f>« I • 4^ ^4 !• I |f«| I «• If •IP . • ( ih «f < ( I 4<f I I r t . , . • 
4« 1 1%" |l |» - « I r • n«* 4*rw i»f|«4|ifMdl<*t •«! ih<ff. 

^ «« lIlMf « ^ 4| .ipit,. . I 

I hr ih| rd 4rr« 4»f « dn « rii 1 . d« • (|v« • •^'iipK.t m 
4rid M(«»4f* f tllilM • \«-v« r^l ^1 4r« «k<< ^fl* r •mr f<<4tl •«U 

ttvrr, I «rfftl i4» ihr • f|«ilpfiti «il rfMiin i*|il • •(•4<ri' 
lf»« ||imm|b •«lrBtt»«ri •h(i auld <i • ***ir K« ^dtfr^r I « 'ifn- 

pl^inrd «b«»««l iKr annsn^l fiuitiHrr 4»( pl^\rr» 4««. «#««r l< 4it« 
« hti h«d r< I r I vff'd I r «d |i« tarir • dtirirt^ f hi p4 •! 4 •••ft 
iHd ^OM • hr«^ Ihr ^imH in iKt lup uf tK» lirAdgr^r ' h« 
4»^rd If II i.h'i fird. 4 r i»||| 4 • h^f.i 4 .f , 

lAlniitu .ottt* l\|M' «tl h« «d if<Mir\, ht « 4«il|4»*trd 1 4t tuv 
4t«»4#ri«M ffvlp I (tAuMd IKaI in tvrr^ H«4d««4r brli^ai^lft^ 
|M4\rr ^Km r* • r|v*-d « k« 4d *n|«jr>, ite** y «4 ««di#d 
I r«»««i ln«i d4 V i>MrKr«di*>iarir.di< '^.cd dr ^att^i 1 

t«lt> «br rt ii^lrrd r |« t»a\ • K* « ^ iH* i»cd H« f^rt 
rvtr> pr««l|tr And g«tf i< 1 Hi • 1 • vt 4#i.r 1 1 1«4 •! 1 «l I • «• 
« •lattplfr ihlnn fh4f »#M »t rv«d, I llMtll •»««dl« > 

I M r|« • 

I fMifi Hittt |ia i|«fft« « 4 4I1 •«.«%« rt*d >l<«i I la^dtlit «i < 
••^f v« f'-ff»*n - • Ird ik.«f» l^iii Al i lf«»« • I**! f Hit I » 4 

««I«4«|IV HlUlHn Ih*- l*«*4rd Il»rlf lti«lr«d «if Ihr •4»a«l p.«dili<^ 
In «nalHr r I*4«l4i«*r ^« pr4«lM«d *t*« 4 f|rld iKaI h ^d 4 I r 4 
♦t»r n4«M4 • rt*«^ In ikr r*«lddl» |i <4r<f«4l lf*^il|<«<. 
^«vr driri Ird 1^1* |N^r«dl4l K^r^fd ttMIr raf<nl<«« >h< 

• 4mr firld, u^r |M«>rr» mr ir)in« lu «v«ld « r|«M f|r hi 
Ic^mI m^r^rr rfl «Mrr r fr««t»lhr p4»l U^.rb^ll •« 4««att %t 
•t%«^ tM* 4li« lu atMyvr II <«t«l|l 4 H4 rd'«««inin# fallb^i ^ 
l««^l*«| .M«l l»«»a««d« And aaffrrrd 4 »*r« ^ l<«i«4rv Ml»r4. K« 

• t*ll|d«d »*lh IK« I r««n |H|M 

trr«|i«r«*ll> <ftr<ft*M«|dfi««dlH4l«»«4r»irr •«ir«i 
drfr«llvt 4fl« r 4 f^H^I Up ar »lld lltftM* •••<l lhrt*«4gh, • 
I«*« lift* •fi»il4l*ir« •Hllnn WK|»tf| ll«r ^ slttp la •• ^if* r 

I Hr d««i0r rtn« • dr I* • I • •# rvrd 4 ft f >*i« 

«r« I- l|«l tKr% .rrtf* l4« •pring «4p ^f'tMnd ^Ihlrlt* fu Id. 

4' d t ii'aip**** t<| || I • t«l • Ap* • f f ht lt)4l«4« 4>« » 

pv ••pi* r • ••••tr >•»»« I I I ••« I tt • I |«M« • 4«*d * «*f r* t 1 1 •«•« > 
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*f «f f hi rt' « f>«if « i^ii I il \ f it-t il « I ' U' (ti 1*^ • 1 1 <1 1m • « |M t I f 1 1 
|>« r«-ifi |l I* rt .tll\ ■• •itDpli i» r l<i I i^* thi ifi<l 

« f f »r« » ' I . hi . It » • r! .i It f»n » • - »f I 'i||ifm • ( 'In | \ , » r 

I I > 1 \ , I • rl « 1 1 11 il hi r - rTXt' I hi \ ' r V I .1 r I \ 1 hi , « • i i • ' 
>( I r. < tM - 1 1 1 ' If I rh fH Tid « O t < il ti r • .«n<i ( \ |>« 'if f i * . . 1 1 \ « ' <1 
< 'i>ii;iMf ',! I,* <| s» h M#| (It *\»\» -h-i ild t?i.ik«» .( i t'. 

• ^••^iM^l^i«i fhift^' rik;<<l'*^l^ |hi \ fn4\ It' ,t 
A h t' « I I M M f i<r r) h«il • > I ■ fn » n - « « r p r > « 1 1 1^- ^ 1 1 1 I m t hi 

1 1 ' ' « r ' * f • I « I r)i < . I 1 1 r I V I • 1 1 • < 1 ^ • < | » i \ « 1 1 » i . . 1 1 i < r i . ■ r < t 
• 1 ► M»i • 111' iimI t » ' ( I r n ► .»H ' * % )»ti«)t)Vi V* «\ 

I »>i . •titiiii |t. •(II I f |.M. iff ll - *l hi t- ^Itii 

< r Ml « • - Hi t iHifiij ■• l(*<M Mi - >vk f> pt tv , ^*«** ^ hi- W n* 'V i . < ^ • M 
|il.i\*r« t r * ^»i|ni;|ir<Hiitir1vh|llh« wiffl^.tnlrtv 't 

I hi f M I Mir ll \ if •> ' ' ' ! - with <i I .fe • * Ml « U\- I I- r 

Alll if)d«l«lM t () I ^ I h L f . . 1 1\ f hi I rni •\*t> ^«it 

«f 1 1 1 f f ff I t I ' M ^ « i\ • r . ti 1 1 t ll 1 1 f M«ifi|( I h< 

f «< < lh.«l Ih- i¥ki < I .i»«ir « .1 Mi.ir.il >»ll|(.ilt • Imi 

^ I ' ' ii 1 1 1 1 1 • r|iii y*' ' «*rni 1 1* 'ti il't* r fi 11 * \ • i h- I ■ ifl i - 

I 1 « h<i t ■ •«* >>,i I ml • « I h* (1 robii n b\ it I 

tt I < • III • 1 1 N tt • ri |ir i»lr I t i d b> Ifi « «| r < •• <if 

I h< I trin *f nnr \(feh.«l ^ItUud** V<ir > > m tlor- 
t . » • . 

^ .i '» vt»<Hi. liU- t* i «|Htt|n|j Ihl- ^Ihll III f|il(l ti 

f .11 ) I I 1 1 « K - 1 |i* V • t 1 1 r rM*l t vr r \ f •■ i* i • mid *»«• m t hi •imi* 

I I ^ i.i i.|M« ' ir Ih* ill tv Ibi f4«llll|i-« SoMi* iiiMii^M 

II V* . t h«- itkii . i»f I ' • < «i.ii ^ » (M hi r ■ f>«»inti d l*i ( h r i m( 

^lllt -'t.t l« I It \A . • I h« •••tlllt^tlOlt (if iHr tl|4|ttl* > .t 

di («.i t • ' » I rn^M- -t v^hli »Hit I r»ir • 

|iMi iiiitMi't «i*«'il.4l«ir» 1^1* ttf II* ' \ • , * 

• if |i<ii- ii>4d*i)li r.ili't iii-gli4i -'I I- |l I • Mttra ill t f rii- 
I h 4* M 4 < I r • .1 I « I < *> « |f4i- r I'd «im | f i t|iii rl ^nl I ^i » 1 1« > m |1 n ,i — 
Hi I .'Ml I >i«i^ r d « t till B I < rt « I %l i*^ ^da*i|*l4li' I tt 1 I |* i I 1 1 i« - 

f h.|l I • r ll hli I ll I •iiiiiMiti ' t 4 ftd f 41 I III ll' « I >• ' < • ri - 

• l**i». « 1 M 1 ll \ f I r |H r k>idli III t*r t I h\ « di « I i: * • • <^ • I > |) i rf • 

• it« f<l r III r I % ifii|M- r.4livi IKi-f^itlh^l if i * 
r» l.iliv* l\ 1*1 «b vhitiild 'mH * ^* l«*4«* lii«|M-i li'M • I 

« ll . < M I 'I r 4I 1 1 Mil 

^ • >i I I r 4*»d I h«i r I I f « % iM • 1 1 • h«i'i It 1 ill 
lilt I l»« .iH I • I ll 'f r 1 1^ . t M aUt ^ 4 « t r rttii . * 1 ^ ^ t Si«i' 
U.iH If V *li .11 < I'd «»l^« r •li« il l (•*' (' 

I ' t ) I ti M. I iirl I tiii i I di ri-i t iir • » hi#« * I r u i-. 

i • I'M 'l<« • >f I »l* 1 IV I ll ill h*lll«|- I14IIM ^ 

lilt i»|i iu 'rm > \ * ii^timI* miii'in^ ij^i 't. 

^ Mt< i « « ^..11. . , I •* r l<* i^ •< • • • I r « > I* 

).i 1 I r 1) . . I f • I • I tft hi f . I V I r „ h«i - , I I i< I . 

r .|f,. . . f . .***•{ tl* III \ ii|i K • hi ll r I « « ' 

.In Ml 1 t (I M r ll . t r ll • • ,^ »• ' 

• ll. ♦ • ' • I • ih «i Mil ' » 
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c|ii« t '>f tku Ljriii - -hould t.*k«- » \« r\ pr« t i ilio- to nr. \. • f 
ri- »t f I fcj » Df, »t h» r di 't ir f » • ^ If t hi - it nt i ^ , 

f»« « r . ^ iiIm - J vr I ' Ui - t , T M , . i r! 1 1 i i x | h < t t fu 'i l 

' r\ Dr. I I it 1 .r ;i i^-i'iU I n ir- ». r 
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SAFE1YC 
MCWMSIKS 




through the ilinici*. workshop*, and Lit*-«: *4r>ofr - .a4| «rti- 
tie* »tre«»in|{ «4ifrt\ Equipment lomMaM*^- - intk^M* 
4llv rvdr »itffliing thrir app^Aratu* for ^ > tfti^r.* i i4 

Ihrv 4rr 9r<Klui inii m«t« tor pl44 rmw«l mn »ni^ A»tf4«^«iJH 
to prt>vidr fl^t rrsil^ni ^urfacr* un «#iic ^ n taiMS -ir •^k-* 
mount Mo»t of the«r mats mrr 4 incur* ^Hc k «^ >'rri 
with thr Utr«t rrgulations Al«o. thrrr^ "<^e cr««l rT^««*i « 
which 4r«' M i(» H) inchr* thitk. similar 
usrd h> hiKh lumpers and polr vaulirr 
th^ apparatus for boy^ and Kiri 
rr silirnt, making prrform^nt •* of skiU 
oafrr 1 h«* «tage has ^>^i«n »*rt for ii « 
Now it IS up to thr tr^iffps. 4 oac he 
'Ihffr I rr threr ^rr^n <ti i oni 
1. I prrformrr muHi Itr pr^*** 
th rough nirv-rthinA 4nd «tprngth lali s«*^ 
HIinK. anci "-^Alant ing on thr mats or \ 

Hroi«* r ani4Mints of flrxibilit> 
portant in . ^ rvinastii a p^rfom\4^t%i 9 , 
whii h they iPr nredrd i» diffi« iilt to mt 
fivxihit' i;\''nnast i ait vuffrr uiry if r 
whii h riki'Pf 4 grratrr ton r > his r%i 
tan allo^i ( iinvrrsrU. ih«' 
rari^v, ■ (^tr sport prurfiot* 



« hr amilnk |>ii *^ 

a (Wr«C m<»'-|' 



Ihr litK> .iNMM*!' itff^^'^ls 



flrxihli- 01 — »'*rinrf> i .«rt <iUHt in in|«ir 



Hrr th« 

1 umbl irw 



lowing l»oMk« wrifuri hy C ^. >• ■ 

_ >»Kt ^*>^^ . "'M foj^ AM (IKi^ . l.>i». 

l^adttWorth Hohlishing Co 



not Htrotth enough to absorb fh<» forte* of p«'rfornun^ Rr- 
KardlesN of the studfnt's a^t'. this is a prohlfni. y.vvn th«' 
flfment^ry school i hild c an show si^ns of ove rfle\ibilit\ 
or ov«' rst ren^th This i^* the tirnt* to reio^jni/t- and r»M!u«dv 
the condition. The ph\ »ical t'du<ator or lOach should not 
rush th<* youn^; ^vmnast into the weight rtjom for a hasty 
solution that could bdiKfire. Inst<*ad, he should proniotr 
the student's strength ,ind i)r flexibility throu^<h an intelli- 
>ient program of remedial t all st h4'nir ^ and v nm.istic s A 
program of ( ali !«th<'ni( s preparation for ^\m;iast^ follo>As 

I General Warm up 

Running, jumping, or hopping 

II. 1 runk Bendinti 

T" Bending forward and backward or 
Z» Rotation 

III. Leg Stretching 

I. L" >«it Mtraddled - bend forward 

" L" sit leg* together - bend forward 
Sit with legs bent, soles of feet together 
and knees apart 

4 Hurdle nit - both <iides 

IV. Shoulder Stretch 

" sit with arms straight back and thumbs 
tu rned out 

V. "Pretzel" bend 

VI, Backbend (bridge) 

VII. Splits and Straddle 

iJeft split, to straddle, to right split 

VUl. Gene ral Loosening - Same as I. above 

Basic tumbling, balancing, fundamental drops, and 
tumbling on the trampoline can develop the body coordina* 
tion and control needed to perform apparatus skills, 

2. Proper progression is important to t» e gymnast 
F rom the above preparatory prograni. the gym last can 
safely progress to the apparatus. Progression also refer-* 
to the advancement from basi< tu more complex skills. 
Students who are not c apable should not be permitted to 
move to the more difficult skills. 

A performer can be prepared for advanced skills on 
the apparatus, tumblinii. and t rampolining through flipping 
into a crash mat. Besides improving the performance of 



{])t' >.ki.lt-(l L:\mii. i^t, this ni.it •! m^k^M* 

to ^.ift U d . 'oru ird .ifid hat kw.irri rol Aftt r ~ 

sfs-inn- or thf » r.i-h fii.it, tht'-^« ,ou; tt-rs t' 
over niiii n i*^- nt a r \ t <> r\s-,i r<l -^tjf fu* r ^ .m i id t hf i . 



-t'.it, iu»t r 
{) ri)v i rli- 
fornif r -^t.i 
t r.mip >lim- 



.>11 s bat 
r >nu>t f - 
lid noi 

ht' ^ 
> hii r r 
' ri>|>t' r 
■ >Mt th. 
ilrt \ 



- 1 ,t i t U Tfl > . \ \.' 

, ,t \.it i( >ti a nd i ' >• 
!■; to t he .11 '.t r.it . i 
• : rt 11 1 .1 in < >t . 1 he < ' 



V u r u \ 



. 1 .t ! 
(I \ 



I) >rt 1 11;^ 1 1' t hnliiUt' .1 
: ' J t nil fj») rt .lilt » or. 
1 hi' dr Vflopnit'nt n 



t uinblr 
. .T.il 

. r nini; 
• or 
■ h*' ni t ■ 
>i» r- 



1 1 



.ir.- M.-t 

I, U V. 1 I >ll o t 

ri tjairt -, .i - muu h tinu' .i^ thr dr\ *'loj 
skill Proi.rt'!»>i<>n is i n .po rt mt I.*' r*' . i ^< > . h 
nini; > /ottf- ^t.irt- h\ spotting ttiofutr" 
l.t';id>t.tnd arul hand-^tand Aftor ? nu h . ' u tii. 
tft'iN To ^fjuttin^ .i forward han(i^f>rin^ rorn 
from 1 run, and then th*- standinjc h.it k\ t rd h.iiui 
.ind ti t ba^NA'ard handsDrin>; troni a ru Anotht 



r . 1 1 1 
»ott I • 
! o! 

.kill 



t n 

J 1 ! 



Ml; . 

x.iti m ■ 



t to r liT' 
. hf .1- 
; h , I 
him on 



t ^ Kii^ 
1 -,1 s hi • 

1 V ,iW ii \ 



ills to ^pot I } 
should b«' <^\o\K 
rto rnu* r t h roai: t 
of the ^ki 1 1 .tiv 
ml; of sf'i II rit \ , 



of dev'i'lopin , spotting; t«'i hniquf ^ ni pr*)- rcMsi \ . 
be ^hown on the hori/ont.il bar. The si 
fortnt'r onto and ovt- r tht- bar ni.iny tini 
in V 1 rc lin^ arc unrl tbf b.ir in various w\ 
into .ind throa^^h handst und and » ati ht 
and other disnuant^ froTTi the oar. 

Obviou«4l> there are rtiany more - 
development of skill in thf art ot s|)Otti 
.ind niethodital. manipulating; the o 

the ^kill, the spotter ^ive -» him the "fe* 
»)romo*es his t t)nf idt* nee . With this fe* 
perfortTier c .m nuik* rapid progress. 

In addition tv> iiand ^pottin^, an in.:Kjrtant -.kill to 
develop is spt)ttin^ A/ith an *)verlf.id ric ^nd v\ith .» fund 
f)elt ^' 

The ps\ ehol(xii al well .t - the i>n\ -,ii .il a«^pt'(t>' 
the i>t rformer >,hould \>r >nsider« d. I ' i- in>.trtu tor sh« 
kno< is student. H** nk'oMjJ^l sen^e when hi- is afraid, 
sint* tear hloeks perfor' •rue. He should discover wli\ 
and attempt to elinnnai' * alleviate the cause. 

Safe perfornianv' noiild permeat»» all K^ '^^i^ 
a( tiv it V . 



.Ill 



^Ihid. 
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Int roduction 

At tht' 197 1 AAHPER Annual Meeting in Detroit, ihv 
Safety F^ducation Division broke iu»w ground in the area, 
"Frnergent\ Care-^New <:onct»pts and Programs." The 
featured speaker was Dr C. Robert Clark, an orthopaedu 
surgeon from Chattanon^a, lennes.see He came as the 
official representative of the America? At ademy of Ortho* 
paodic Surgeons which, thr^)a^h its Committee on Injuries, 
has been instrumental in si^nifu lanth ap^radin>; the educ a- 
tion of police, firemen, ambul.mce attrridants, and other 
emergency care personnel throughout the couuntry for the* 
past six years. Doctor Clark i> an avid spe leoloKi ^«t and 
coordinate-, (voluntarily) all c ave resc i*»s io the Chatta- 
noo>»a area, as well as the nn>rc> usua. i-morLt nt y care 
problems. He Hs - been cited U^r commiiniiv -.t rvice a 
number of time-., md is coordinator of emer^iency medic al 
^erices for the L' S. Tennej^sec- Valley Authority He ha^ 
conducted several of the Academy's course-. )n emergent \ 
Care in Chattanoo^ia 

1 he respot*»e to his pri- -tMitatio* was enthusiastic, 
confirming; the division's contrTition that AAHPER mem- 
bers are professionally relater to, and read- for, this 
concern. First did courses .ir- offered m rrany hi^h 
schools and mos' colleges, aoc ,ire rec<juirc^c it> n^anv col- 
lege * urricula. lheteach<»rs )t f.^rni.il ou- i iilh 
come frofTi the fi< Ids covered b^ \AHF*' W Hov-ver, 
bec.i i->e ( ertitn .itit re<:uireft • - t*. ir-^l iid » uirse- 
itui-. Se '^e san>^ *v- \ wh«- re, r - f r\ a4:«-, fc>rt*ver\ 
purp 

Do<»or Clark'-, -u- -.ajt^e . motivatlr.t; bei .ase it 
I tiv< n\ «'d 
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prcpa Pali 
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!u' r that - 
brings ir 

3. 
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4 

1 1 1 )n f <) r I 
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,.pu- pgfn. 
iiic tinu- - 
• tiic r^en 
Unt 
Clark's ■ 
16 nim f: 
t line r.i *: 
1 hi divi 

apturiiT- 
hook, Err. 



iiiii: '1 dvnamit approach to professional 
' '>ugh coUeiLte and -i h > 1 pro^raniN 
- r - hinji; the standard Mr- .lid course* in .i num- 
M-* 'S thf need for h.i 't .-de rstandin>; s, vet 
»' ^ '>ncfpts and technique - of emeriLjency tare 
\a*-:in^ or ht'efin^: up an .id\ .uii ed i oarsc» that 

lunity <> p^.ini /at ion . - wi ll as i >)neef)ts and 

i lopini^ W4)rksh()f)s for ^ rash remedial i»(Uica- 
rvi t e pe r sonne \ 

a pro^^rani itiat LeaUs to certification of an 
. (lical tfChnician (a person who will be spend- 
" , ilarly-^as a volunteer or not — in re-»cue and 
ire services). 

matclv, this Review cannot hrin^ Doctor 
^ -u^e to thi' reader verb^jtim. He utilized a 
rn in'o which he had s[jlit fd a series of IV 
^ni t iips of cmcr^jency care and rescue episode-., 
■ jri thus turned to the next logical source for 
X portion of his remarks. The Academy's text- 
L'rger>> y Care and 1 ransportation of the Sick and 



Injure published in September 1970, and will soon 
ht» a staD IV text for advanced first aid classes in schools 
and colic s . The U.S. Department of Transportation 
adopted '-as text for preparing lesson plans to be used in 
compliaiA^c with ihe Highway Safety Act for improving 
enit^rgei^ services. The book was prepared by the 
Academ\ - Committee on Injuries with assistance of rep- 
resentaiiT^s from the Committee on Trauma, Ihe Ameri- 
can Coll«r-:e of Surgeons; Commission on Emergency 
Medical -rvice, American Medical Association; Com- 
mittee o inergency Medical Services of the National 
Ai adern f Sciences-National Research Council; The 
U.S. Ar-^\ Me<lical Training Center, Fort Sam Houston, 
lexas; .^w American National Red Cross; The Hospital 
and Amb. ^nce Services Branch, Diviftion of Emergency 
vices, U.S. Public Health Service; and the 
Medical Division, Department of 1 ransporta- 
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lAlvMving pages are the foreword and chapter I 
^xl I'he foreword emphasizes the man\ 
"^sfessional involvement, while chapter I em* 
role of one who is specially educated to 
^ncy care on a regular basis, as a voiunteer 
health proi^sHional. The reader is rncour- 
ag«*d to otai^iffi the complt-te text for review and utiix^^tion 
($4 95, pr«-|»A*4) and to br *le rt to future AAHPER rfforts 
in this fieid IW text is mailable from the American 
Academy o* Orthopaedic S^trgeons, 430 North Michi^-tr^ 
Avenue, Chw:j»» U linois frO^ 1 1 . 
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emb:hce\cy cark and 1 kanspoui AIION 
OF thf: sick and injuhkd 



F t*rcwi*rd 

1 hf e me rgor)C y medical te< hnU ian perform^ ,i uiiifiui' 
service uhich cannot be rendered by any t)( he r individual 
or ^rt)up Ihrcjugh effective applicdtion of his -,kilK .it x)\r 
scene of an accident or illness, hf i in the enviublf p<i-,i- 
tion iyf bein^ able to save lives and jjreveiit or allfviritf 
siifferin>§. Although there are many t ooipetent enifr^<Mn\ 
medical technicians, their nuinber?, art' by far too ffw to 
fill the national need for their st'rvices. It is most impor- 
tant not only to increase their nanibers bat also to provide 
a standardized educational appr<Jach for them that will help 
establish a uniform standard of «o npetency in this vital 
allied medical profession. With this ^oal in mind, the 
American Academy of Orthopaedic Surgeons decided to 
develop a standard textbook for use b\ both student and 
teache r , 

In 1964, Sam W, Banks, M. D. . then chairman of thi* 
Committee on Injuries of the At ademy, initiated a series 
of ct)ncent rated three-day courses for traininK emerjieoc\ 
medical personnel, which the Conimittee on Injuries has 
conducted each year since then and which it plans to con- 
tinue. By 1*^67 certain lessons had been learned and an 
obviouii, but formidable, undertaking presented itself as 
being essential to overcome difficulties encountered in 
conducting the courses- T he undertaking whii ^. oro- 
posed to the Academy was that the ('ormnittei- mt ii ut-r-^ 
compile and write a text to provide a standard »dot .itiondl 
reference for those t'ngaged in this wtjrk, partii ulari\ ft)r 
those just entering it. Requirements for such m text werf 
agreed to be: (1) that it be comprehensive enough to nifet 
the full requirements of the training c«)urse {I) that it b** 
clear enough to be understood by those with limited previ- 
ous training; and (3) that it be sufficiently illustrated to 
provide not only basic factual inforniation but in some 
degree to teach the skills involved. 

The broad spectrum of medical subjects to be pre- 
sented demanded that knowledgeable specialists be invf>lved 
to insure the major objectives of accuracy and complete- 
ness. It was recognized that no one organization could 
furnish all the necessary personnel. The names of the 
contributors, consultants, and task forces participating 
attest to the thoroughness with which the objectives were 
pursued. Medicine and its allied services joined together 
unselfishly to provide this textbook, the need for which 
they recognized to be vitally important. 
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It was the cc^nserisus of th<)r^c 'involved that a text 
alone u<)uld be of limnt^d value. All agreed that it must b^- 
implemented within tht stniituri' ")f an educational systt-m 
In my own t^pinion, tht t'dut ational system needed -.huuld 
parallel the a r ran}k;ement s those already in existeTiee for 
various allied medical services. It must embody the nevfs 
sary subject material .tnd must be taught by those with ree- 
o^ni/ed teaching abilit 1 he instructors must be profes- 
sionally familiar with, ^i.* information to l)e presented and 
be aware of the educal: »nal level and methodology needed 
lo alter signifiranlly Uu- behavior patterns of the iiidividual 
to be taught 

A formal educational program of sufficient depth and 
duration is necessary to achieve vocational status ft)r the 
emergency medical technician. The ultimate goal, of 
course, is a core currii alum for a conmiunity college 
whose graduates* comprcency wt)uld be greater than that 
required by minimal standards- It is hoped that this text, 
along with lesson plans vhich have been developed in con- 
cert with it, will be utU^^ed on a national basis for this 
purpose. 

It has been medicine's responsibility to develop the 
methods of education, to create the certifying process, 
and to recogni/e the vocational status of persons trained 
as emergency medical technicians. It is, however, the 
responsibility of those at state and local levels of govern- 
ment to provide facilities for both initial and continuing 
education in order to meet minimum standards of certifi- 
cation. 

Chapter 1 

Orientation for the Emergency 
Medical lechnician 

Int roduction 

Emergency medical technicians serving on ambu- 
lances have the greatest opportunit\ )f any segment of 
society to alleviate human suffering ^t the scene of acci- 
dental injury or sudden illness and ouring transportation 
to a hospital. With pro|»rr training *nd experience, ready 
availability of equipm#»nt ^nd suppli* , radio communica- 
tion, and a vehicle desi^wd to meet he needs of the in- 
jured or sick, the Emer|i«ncy xMediv ,1 ^echnician (the 
EMT) is equipped to serre as the mo*t valuable lay mem- 
ber of the medical care leam outi«id«- the hospital. 

Whether injury or «udden illness occurs at home, 
at work, on the highway, or at a rei reational area, there 
is rarely a physician, a nurse, or Trained emergency 
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medical technician at hand to provide initial care. Fvcn 
though parents, friends, or bystanders nia\ have had in- 
struction in first aid, they — and even policemen, firemen, 
and workers in public utility agencies, who may have 
undergone more extensive training — are limited in their 
ability to suistain life in victims of life-threatening condi- 
tions until professional assistance is available. This is 
due in large part to the fact that they do not have th(» equip- 
ment, supplies, or means of transportation that may be 
necessary for survival and safe delivery of the patient to 
a hospital. It is thus essential that the u'ell-qualjfi*»d EM'I 
be able lo aswess Ihe quality and effectiveness of first aid 
already rendered by those with less training and to assume 
primary responsibility immediately and tactfull> , enlisting 
others* assistance to the extent that it may be required. 

The major portion of this textbook is devot'?d to in- 
struction in actual care of patients with specific injuries 
or illnesses, at the scene of onset and during transporta- 
tion to a medical facility. To learn to administer proper 
care efficlentl>, the student must constantly be mindful of 
the ways in which instructions contained In a number of 
chapters not directly concerned with specific injuries or 
illnesses are important to the goal of saving lives: and he 
must learn to avoid or reduce the complications that might 
prolong recovery or result in additional disability. Thus, 
in the emergency care of any patient,' to be able to judge 
the care that is needed and to render that care with the 
equipment and supplies at hand is not enough. The EMI 
must also be thoroughly familiar with the usefulness and 
limitations ol' the transportation vehicle, communication 
equipment, and every item of supplies and equipment 
available to him. He must combine with his medical skills 
and practices the art of a professional samaritan in ever>' 
endeavor involving patients, relatives, bystanders, asso- 
ciates, members of emergency departments, administra- 
tive and legal authorities, and his employer. 

Attributes of the Emergency Medical Technician 

The attitude and conduct of an emergency medical 
technician must at all times reflect a sincere dedication to 
serving fellow human beings. His morals and ethical 
standards should be high. He must seek always to increase 
his knowledge and skills, to perform to the best of his abil* 
ity with full recognition of his own limitations, and to accept 
and benefit from constructive criticism and advice. 

The EMI must earn the respect and recognition of 
others as a responsible member of the medical team. He 
must take pride in his personal appearance, his technical 
knowledge, and his ability to render care He must 
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perform under pressure with composure and self -confidence. 
He must discipline himself to control his emotions, to be 
sympathetic to the abnormal or exaggerated actions of those 
under stress, and to exert reasonably and firm leadership 
in carrying out measures that insure the survival, safety, 
comfort, and confidence of the patient from the time he 
arrives on the scene until the patient is delivered to medical 
members of the team. 

Assumption of Responsibility 

Rej^ardless of the circumstances encountered when 
he responds to an emergency call, the EMT must recognize 
that from the moment he first attends a patient he assumes 
a responsibility to provide emergency care to the fullest 
extent of his ability until a physician or other qualified per- 
son at the scenir or at a hospital assumes responsibility for 
continuation of care. 

If police or other authorities have not assumed con- 
trol of the situation at an accident scene, the EMT's atti- 
tude and leadership qualities will be crucial to gain control 
and support from relatives and bystanders. Such people 
are usually responsive to direction and' want to help, but 
they must be told briefly and clearly exactly what thty should 
or should not do. A calm, decisive manner will create the 
spirit of effective teamwork necessary for efficient action. 

The EMT will often be confronted with situations that 
tax his ability to remain calm and to perfori,. effectively. 
Great fortitude is necessary if one is to witness horrifying 
events and yet exhibit self-control and respond effectively 
to the suffering of others. Such an attribute can be devel- 
oped only through training, experience in dealing with all 
degrees of physical and mental distress, and especially 
through an unswerving dedication to serve humanity. Even 
the most experienced physician or the combat-hardened 
medical corpsman may find it difficult at times to sub- 
merge personal reactions and proceed without hesitation 
to release patients from life-endangering situations, ad- 
minister life-support measures to the mutilated, or 
recover the remains of those mangled in violent highway 
accidents, aircraft disasters, oi explosions. The EMT 
must be prepared to face these siti ations with equanimity 
and to fulfill his responsibility as a member of the medical 
team . 

Responses to Emotional Reactions to 
Injury or Sudden Illness 

A high percentage of patients attended by the EMT 
will be rational and cooperative, and much of their concern 
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McinlH Mf -.oiTu n.itin ilit ki'Miip, ,rt hi^hl- • mi<»I|'M»,! 
•ind dr nton >t r.it tvi\ • vi-i» tor vil.it iim\ -^t* m triviil > • < • 
^Ahi rr-i-^ thi»'*i' ot '»otin otln-r iiironp'" tr« -^toi. «! itut itifli - 
tiion '^l r .it tvi' . I'Viriinthf f.n • if ^••riini<« iiiMir\ or ilhi - 
So( i.il .ind •'(onoiitii ti^t k^rMinnl, di pfiidt n« \ mm mI I * 
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rxpiMti'd to Knovi thf undi-rl\inK f.Mtor<* tK«t might iri^^:* f 
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hi • fra r « and i oni r rn«, man) of w hic h nias br It* « ^i-ncd om 
Ihr apol Hi* ( om r rn may br ff>r thr aafrl > or wr 11 - lug 
o1 other* invalvrd in the act idrnl» or m^y br rrl^li d to 
dam*gr or lua* of prraon^l proprrl\ Rr*pon«ra |(» -.uc h 
concrrna mu*l br di*c rvrl and diplum^lic » with «pri lal 
ron*i«le r^lion I? thr timr and placr whrn di*clo«urr of irath 
or c ritical infury o# loved onr • might br moat approprtalr 

Some patients, ••prtially rhildrrn and conifuard or 
Agrd prraon*. may br terrified or feel rejected on arpara* 
tion from family member* (Hhrr patient* ma> prrir r lo 
rrlieve family member* of the *tre** of mitne**ing thnr 
di*ability or pain. The rxtrnt lo which rrlativr* partKipatr. 
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fni»«»t l>r fnliutiti/i'<l, .inc* M nMi-«t In rt i < iii / cd ih.il thini:- 

li ^ pi I It i on (/I loi it lOfi .it t hi* > i in i or t r -i n <> p* > r 1 1 n^: it 
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of I hi- I «> runr r or ot In* r .i iit lio ri I ir . 

K I - 1 ,< 1 1 o i I hip -» i t h M«> - ^pil a 1 
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I hr n- Is no bi't t »• r a\ in w hi i li t h» K M I ^ .»n 1« .i r n 
to .ippn-t I, it*' th*' **\t*'nt to \^hi* h In- * ari* infliii iu i - t ill 
r»"i i »v !■ r \ or aiH s i ri r» fiui I lu clr r»T ot l,i -.1 i di <..il>ili t \ 
tl.in to oliH»rvr tlu' i tint i nn at 1 1>?) of i.ir*- liv -.t.iff rTU'iriln 
of *hi- « Mu r^*'n»v iri-.i-. of .i |io,pH.|| Ih*- f\t< rit to vkhul 
lu- k:.im-. thi-. kni'>A |«-ii^c i di'ptMxlr itt upon hi** •^imcrilv of 
piirpo>«i-, his i',i>:i' rru' s -» to iinprovi* his pr.i(tiii-<. iix) -»kill->. 
.ind hi •% \A I Uin^ru- s s to <ii i i*pt .idvi i .md i on st r lu 1i vt * r it i - 
I isrn. On di'iTionst r.ition «ifth»'»i' alt rihdtc s, thr F!M'I i .ni 
«'iuo\ .1 1 losi' \A«irkin^ relationship with hi^sfiital staff nn-ni- 
li«' r s 

Whili- thi' ph> .siii4n is ri- sponsible for the ai tions n( 
ini'rvih« rM of his Htaff, 4nd m<«> not hi* in a position t<} por- 
mit thf F'Ml to participate »ii tivel\ in pnu eduri'H, nuu h 
I an S«' learned through direit obsi* rvalion, inHtruction, 
drtTi«in!«t ration, and a<«Ni»tin|{ to the extent pe r mi «MihIe . 
lhi>» rxprrirnce n^rven to enipha!«i«e the imp<irtan( « .»nfl 
ht-nefits of proper initial emer^en*\ tare and eft' 
t ranMpu rt ation, a r« wi>ll an the i onsequoru t'<« of 
adequate eare, or miH jiidi^nient . 

Am an observer, the F!M1 will bri ome I « 
eq*iipment iised, the funclionit of ^taff member^, an< 
policies and procedure* in all emergrnc> area^ of the 
pttal Hr will brcomr more expert by observing inethi». 
of re Nuncilation, handling of the unc onwciouM, management 
of the mentally disturbed and unriil\. the deliver> of babies, 
and Care oi* the newborn infant and mother. In addition, he 
will keep abreast of medical advances and of the design and 
use of new equipment. 

It is rare that a phy<«ician is present at the scene of 
injury or onset of unexpected illness to give on*the-spot 
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1 hr KMT v\ill find tht* ^t.iff^ of fnu'r^iiuN ar»'a> of 
thi li ispit.il f.iLirr and willuiL; to iinprovi' hi^ ^kilU ami 
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h\ »' \p*' ric ni *' , aiul l»**tti'r fulfill his roU* as a niomhrr of 
I ht iTM'di* .il * a r* ti»ani 
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Contrar\ to popular t)pinit)n. \» 
not ni«issc'urs or water boys. 1 h. 
who are thoroughly rdiu ated to m- 
b\ the nu'di( ally rfco>;ni7ed Natii 
A-.SOI iation (NATA). lhe>i' >tan( 
National CJr rtifii ation K\annnativ> 
works ( loseh with the medii al st 
loatfif^, and studtMits who are eiii, 
the •> I hool \ ea r . 

An important aspect of trai- 
inent of londitionin^ and testiii^i pri>^ 
condition of eac H athlete. 1 he devri > 
of reconditioning programs under the di - 
cian for athletes who have sustained inmries i 
phase of the trainer's work. Athletic trainer- 
responsible for administering first aid. Knowledge of or- 
ganizational and administrative procedures, budgeting, and 
record keeping is an asset. 

1 oday, men and women i an prepare for a career in 
athletic training and meet the standards for certification by 
passing the National Certification Examination and one of 
the following: 

a) College preparation in an athletic training cur- 
riculum approved by the NAl A ind two years of 
experience under the direct -ion of NA1 A 
approved supervisors. 

b) Coll' ci' preparation in a ; ap\ cur- 
rii uliim with a major or ii. tith and/or 
physical education, a valid i* certificate, 
and two years of athletic training t xperience 
under the direct supervision of NATA approved 
ttupervisors. 
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Ijone ' ' h.trd work, mi l^itJiii^ 

re -.pi^n -.ihi 1 n • mmI ri),icl trip-., will ^.tp * 
fVt II tilt- hf ilif i« t individual \t .itin - 
-.hoi 1 Id \yv i\ i 1 r idr rn.t rk ut' thr t r.iiTif v ■ m 
mt' tM-. UfinL: in ^'>i)(l |)h\sit,il i i)nditi()i - 
It'tji tr.iint r rt tlftt thf prim iplt 

A t .1 v > r ,1 ' 1 1 1" <pj.ility in .in\ indivniu.i a 
<if K iinor, f>'it til thi' t r.iijiiniL: ro'>in .md i>ii *. 
t on - • It is t^pi'i n 11 V inipi) rt.mt . I ht* 1 • * 
tr.iir . r displ.»\^, .tnd tho huninr .tnd t-ntlii. 
hr M'.iks will ^tt .1 favor. tblf tMjiotional i 
iu;t'nt \ situation-., thf trainer c an hrc i^- I ht 
ffw N\ fl l-( hostMi words. 

Sint f thv tr.iint'r works with niM ^l-^i, r • » 
t(i-ont* b.isis, ht* is in an ideal positio 'or 
Onf itf thf jTiost important (jiialitit* s rann 
is undf r st.inding . 1 ho mtist iinport t tht*r 
students is talkinj^ t onfide nt i .» 1 1 \ to ~ >nu'orn ^ 
'I hi-, trust is dfV'i loped thrtJUi^h fort- .il and int>- 
l i.ttions. Un-.t Ifi shnr ss of tinif i ^vW i -. , 
bft oinin>; a ^otjci trainer. 

StiidcMit-. .ire turiou^ .d)t)ut \\ . tht \ ar 
fxt-riisc-., whs it t ake s a t <* rt ai n <i toount ot ' " - 
think: to ht»al, '^r why the\ arr bt-in^ testt il i»» 
mui t rjiorj- wi.iinn to do what thi \ t rt» told vv.* - 
the r« .1 son s why . 

Iraini-r*. must bo willin>; to attt»nd t oni 
turt» , .iiid short lourses to keep up-to-d.itt- • 
dcvf 1 i>pnu*nt s in athletic trainin>; md allied U- - n 
btid^fts are not a^ lare*' a » one ?iUL:ht wish th*- 
the trainer niu-t l<'.irn to improvi>» whenev* - 
mtist never at v ept tern»r (]ua!it>k -upplies . . ^< 
are less expensive- 

If you likt* to work a strai)iht » i^iht-hou" \« * i 
weekends free, .i job without nunieroas inter-u. >i. 
frustrations, athletic trainin>i is not for v<iti ' \ or. 
to travel and en}oy dealing with pe >:>le, that 
If you really eiii >\ N^atchin)^ .ithleti. i oniiM'ti 
le s s day of practice, \ ou are on \ < > i r wa \ . 
gives you a thrill to -.ee your patien - prog re tr 
ice, 1 ompre s sion, and elevation st.it.e to full \i^»*\Wm. 
privileges without restrictions, \t»u t re in the -ikiht •* 
athletic training. 
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SAFETY PRECAUTIONS IN 
PUNNMC FACUTIES 



A si7able proportion of thv total cost of a lu'u public 
school plant is allocated to physical t^ducation fac iliti 
This portion amounts to about 1^ to IS percent for the- avc r- 
a^f elementary school, and ZO to 2S percent for the averam 
secondary school. Therefore, it is cvssential that the plan- 
nin>i of facilities involves qualified physical education per- 
sonnel who can interpret various facets of the program a> 
they relate to the construction of facilities. 

Of utmost importance i> the- expert guidance the 
physical educator can give in relation to safety. Architects 
as well as others involved with facility plannin^^, are sensi- 
tive to safety precautions. However, they are not always 
familiar with the safety problrms of ph> sical education and 
recreation programs. For ov*- r 20 years it has been my 
privilege, Along with other physical education staff mem- 
bers, to work with many different architects in planning 
fat ilities. 1 he architects hav«- been most receptive to 
planning suggestions which will insure optimum safety. 
This sort of looperation has resulted in the construction of 
over 50 gymnasiums and playfxelds with careful regard for 
safety precautions. Yet, we find that mistakes or omis- 
sions have been made by contractors which necessitate cor 
rcction and, consequently, additional cost to the city. 

For example, it was ret ommended that the sideline 
of a football field be a minimum of 20 feet from a 42-inch 
fence separating the spectator stands from the field. 1 he 
final construction allowed only feet. At an additional 
cost of over ten thousand dOlUrs, the field was leveled on 
the opposite side to provide a safe distance from the side- 
line to the spectator stands. 

At other locations corrections were necessary even 
though proper precautions were taken in the planning stage^i 
These involved extending the width of a door, knocking out 
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a portion of a wall to providi* -.iff in^irivss dnd «'^ri'ss, 
refinishing «,lipper\ floors in lockt-r and shower rooiTi-. 
Therefore, it is hi^hl\ impor».int that physii il educators 
^ive careful attention and exort proper follow-up he\<>M(i ih«" 
planning pha st> . 

What are some of the ir oortant safet . mt-a-.ure- 
whic h may be cJVi-rlooked l)\ t * f architei t or the geniT dist 
involved in plan' ing? 

Attention r- ust be mver ro the glare-pr ^aucin^ prop- 
t-rties of artificial and natar«. lighting. A c;^rrent practice 
i> til eliminate natural li>4htin* in air-conditi ined facilitii«s. 
If windows are installed, the\ should be con?, ructed with 
non>;lare and non-chatter tinted k^lass. 

Some archutects will insist on large g Li ^ s pan»*is to 
enhance the aestf^wtics of the building. For « ^ampi- one 
of our architects was enthusiastic about usinu t;lds >aneN 
for one wall of a swimming p^.>ol. 1 he school is lo. -^it-d ii 
an inner city area subject to -requent vandalism. 

Artificial lighting fixtures should recessec ind 
protected against breakage. loo often the rontract - will 
install hanging lights that arf t safety hazard. 

An important safety mt-.t-ure is thf installation of 
emergency lighting in the --wimming poo. area. We arneci 
this the hard way when the [><>wer went off one eveni^^ whilt- 
the pool was occupied by bekiinning swimmers. 

Another example, dis*.overed rerrntly at one >'i our 
new high schools, was the error of zHf^t^ling a hanging 
light fixture directly over deep «-nd of the swimming 
pool In order to replace a maintenance man had 

to climb a high ladder and h- out over the pool. A request 
was made to relocate thij» frwt-re. 

Too frequently a KonanMA^ bar i^ installed near a 
door or an entrance from a < «»ir-ridor- 

Spectator stands, uauM..^. pa rctiagrri on a bid b^Miti, 
often have poor quality wo«^ ^nd arv #^ficult to fold ^nd 
unfold safely. Some are ccmHr— T»rt« -*o that debris can 
collect underneath and be ^a^.. igrutrtl by dropped ciga- 
rettes. This occurs usuall\ m . "yrYmrtion with stands 
erected adiacent to playing fi# mm 

Caution should be takri^ >»n rvt^ti'ecting safety deviceri 
for chain-, attached to swings <ir tires. 

Fixtures for guy rope ^l »>r chains to raise and lower 
backboards, rings, climbing *<^es, etc. , should be located 
where they will be safely accr-sible to users. Too often 
they are installed above the hu Hrst Meat of the ii|>ectator 
tand^ <yr at a height wKicli «r«*^ -uate^ rhmbtng on « cluar 
- them. Whenever ■w-r^o.ole, -lritrii*iiv a^rat«Ki 
r,oi-.t-< riould be provided neavv apparatus j»uch as bas- 
Retball t)ackboards. 
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*-^vent^ . j; in n.^r 

Phy ^ical onditiot: the a>^rrtacip^nt 

Act ording tt any trAin^rs, .i^c recoror., and 
some coathes, in^*r-quate conditiomxtu ir> a contributing 
factor in tne high -centag** of athletic inmries. T he mo-,! 
dangerou- period it iny aport is th^ first thi*»*<* or four 
weeks of me sea»o<i^ UndoutMedU . the incid* ce )f iniur- 
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i oultl V)f drastic ailv rodiuod if thr pri'coMipiMition \u -pxI 
of a sport w<» rt* lonm'r so that coacht'> i 'uld r»ppnci iv )r< 
tinif on physic al c onditioninj^; . A^^ wonir- bi-i^ onu* tiv>r.' 
involved in i oniprtition, thi*y will undo r -^t .tiid the lu . d tor 
.1 niininuim conditioninjk- period before tfi» ht'>:iiinin^ tV- 
* ompf tit i vt' st»a ?^on. 

A \vt»ll t oiiditionod ^ir\ tends tu St- > t'pt iS 1 »• 

to injury than a poorly conditioned ^irl. With uroinpt i art . 
a niinor injury will remain a minor iniur\, ho\n'v»>r, inar v 
will bftomt' serious injuries if the i^ii rl return- to aiti\n\ 
too soon. Mustlc imbalance, improper timing bev.ius* * 
poor neuromuscular coordination, lack of li^anientou* 
tendinous strength, lack of flexibility, and inadequate 
cle bulk are among the cause*, of injury th.t' v un be dir. 
attributable to insufficient or improper ph .il cotidUio 
ing. 

A regular warmup should be perfor-ned befor* ai tr 
ity begins. It should take longer in cold weathor th.»n iu 
warm weather, and should be as thorough on practiv p dav 
as on game dayr<. A full routine is neces^^ry, starting .it 
the upper parts of the body and progressir.^ to the low^- r 
part s. 

Proper rehabilitation ij* vital in the prevention of 
recurring injury. It is dangerous to allow a girl to re^ . 
activity before an injury has healed adequately - 

Equipment 

Inferior equipment will not provide ad^ quatt pro- 
tection for the athlete. Equipment sele ti* tt.'TT in- 
fluenced by the budget. However, the o ^ »4 iict t bu 
for quantity, rather than for quality, ^ rtwMt rrior- 
problems than it solves. It is unwi?,t' ' r>.<)re ^rtii U - 
of an inferior quality than a limited nurr.tx' • *1 iaiitv . i •'ti- 
des that will last longer and give bette- ;> '^^jtt t t ion. In- 
ferior items have to be replaced more uiten (overy \ ir , 
whereas quality merchandise lasts for a longer time. Very 
often practice equipment is inferior to game equipment, 
but practices are often harder and deserve the best equip- 
ment. 

Mechanical diific ulties 

Mechanical difficulties due to carelessness, -ri*t: h 
holes in the turf of a playing field or track dirt on ttue •xas- 
ketball or volleyball court, are the causes of many imunes. 
The fields, courts, and other playing areas should be 
checked regularly, and dangerous conditions should be 
remedied. 
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RrokcMi c'fjuipnu'nt 



Brokt-n or torr (juipr' t-nt -ho <1 not be worn or u^fd. 
shoes that .trc rippiu. >r nu sin^ ,i .Jikv .irt- hazardous. 
Rigid inspi'i tion b* f f)rai tu c sho .Ui bt* stressed by h 

P rot e ctivi|^ taping 

Protet tivc t »pi pl.t - a very important part in the 
prevention of injur and - :>t'c ial p,*is can protect previ- 
ously injured area i^_ainst -urthcr injury. 

I-^«^^deni ()f Injuries 

A brief survi of spc^-^ injuries reveals that contact 
sports have the hit^j* st ini ..o^nce of injury. Basketball 
ranks rather hi^s-h the Ij - Most injuries in this sport 
involve* the wrist, - .*>ow, f: 'i^ers, and/or head, and occur 
as the result of sotr e kind t olli sion — eit he r with other 
players or during an atten- to ward off an impending 
col li s ion wit h wall s, bleacr rs, or other equipment. Ankle 
and knee injuries are most .ikely to occur during plays 
under the basket or in chanj^ing direction. 

Softball has a relativel\ low incidence of injury. Im- 
proper sliding techniques, improper hand postures, and 
unevenness of playing surfai »" account for the majority of 
the limb injuries: collision^ and blows from either bat or 
ball are most often responsible for injuries to the head and 
neck. 

Track, which h^^ a tren^tndous number of partici- 
pants, also has a reiativ^-lN \ym,- injury rate. Muscle pulls, 
knee and ankle injuries, p icture wounds resulting from 
shoe spikes, and abrasiowi^ are the most common injuries 
associated with this sport. 

More shoulder, elbow, and wrist injuries are reported 
in gymnastics and volleyball than most other sports, whereas 
in tennis, the incidence of ankle, knee, and wrist injuries is 
sporadic . 

A number of factors, either congenital or acquired, 
may predispose a girl to a specific type of injury. Some 
anomalies in anatomical struciare or in body build may 
make a girl prone to certain types of injuries. 

Problems in Training 

Common problems in training are quite varied and 
depend upon the level of the activity. Some of these prob- 
lems are: 
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Airoph\. 1 hv iTiost coiiinioii type of ,ar<)ph\ i -< 
causfd h\ di^Lisf. Wht-n thrrt- is .in inmry, iht- iniim)bili- 
7<ition and lack of ii>t* result in ,\ wasting: away or dt-i rt-.i^t- 
in the size of the miiscle(s). Atrophy .ippt-irs rflativfl\ 
rapidly, but with pr<)pt*r fvi*rtisf and t rf.it mr nt, nonn.tl 
strength and niusclf tone tan be regained. Atroph\ a-^ the 
result of a nerve iniury is as conmioii ,i> atrophy froiTi 
di suse. 

Heel bruises. 1 htv^e o( cur iiic)re often in tr.n k and 
basketball th an in ot he r s po rt s l)e c .i u s e in these at t i v it i »■ >. 
a girl is most apt to land hard on her heel. Ihis is p.ii!i- 
ful and sornetiines disal^ling. When this injury cJttur.-., 
swelling takes place between the bone at id periosteum. 

Bone -spurs . Bone spurs are projections of bone 
found on the calcaneous. They become painful when they 
are large enough to interfere with the proper fitting of 
shoes. 1 he cause may be trauma, infection, or meta- 
bolic disturbance. 

Col ds and headaches . 'lhe.se .ire two of the most 
common conditions set n by tr.iiners. '1 hey ot c ur at .ill 
times ol the year and each sptjrt is well represented. 

Wounds. Wounds are perhaps the most frequently 
seen condition in the training room. They manifest them- 
selv<*s in the form of abrasions, lacerations, puntture 
wounds, .md burns. There is no sut ii thing a.s a minor 
wound: all are serious in that the possibility of infectitJri 
is I onst ant . 

Skin conditions . Blisters, t all use s, a»id wa rt s a re 
seen in sports that involve a great deal nf frictitjn on the 
feet. 

Sun exposure. Heat stroke and heat exhaustion are 
generally seen in the spring and summer months when 
the temper.itiire is high and the body is dehydrated and 
lacks salt. 

Rehabilitation 

Generally, women are following the same rohabili* 
tat ion procedures as the men. Both men and women follow 
the same pattern — the cycle of injury, attempt to break tne 
pain, then exercise. The major difference is the amount 
of weight that is used. It must be within the girPs capacity 
to manage . 

1 he trainer and coach work under the directitjn of the 
team physician in matters involving medical practice. 
Until there are more qualified women trainers, the coach 
will often serve in a dual capacity — as coach and trainer. 
Therefore, it is of prime importance to secure knowledge 
and experience in this area. 
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1 hi» incidiMue of iniur\ .jpptvjrs to bv >li^htl\ hi*ihtT 
for women than mt-n. A briff survey of the efft-t t of .ith- 
lotic lompflition on females indie^te^ that most itijuries 
oetar in attivilie> refjuirin^ e\plo>ivi" efforts, and th.it 
injuries involving conditions of overstrain (hiirscje or ten- 
dinous in tialure) octur alnio?,t four times much .imoni; 
women .ilhletes as amoni; men. 

Ac tive parlit ip»ition b\ well trained and eoat hed 
Viirls and women has resulted in the usUal types of tempo- 
rary injuries such .t s sprains, strains, and contusions, 
whieh are common to all athletes. 

Because of the great increase in the number of >;irls 
and women in i>ports participation, there is a vital need 
for women c oaches who not only have greater coaching 
knowledge and training in advanced athletic techniques, but 
who can also take over the training of women and girls for 
competition. Women trainers should have the same educa- 
tiotial .ind professional backg routid as men. Qualified 
wonu"n trainers and coaches can contribute much to the 
improvement of women* s athletics and can instill confi- 
dence and interest in young women who enter the field not 
only for competition, but also to become trainers and 
c 0.4C he s . 
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l.iHtMr «»vr r Ur r<|«r • ft. •••!«« ||. l|»l«r*rt« ^^H 

• |M«r I • r •! est • f r«Mi« 1' •'4l • I • « 1 1 1 *M I r 4\ I K« 

I|<ir*'« r il *%>M^ •« l*»»tt«r r • • ttlll ^lll> r .r. 

•Hlr* mill •p^lt l^rir *o%*ri4#r» l^r«»a«^ ii» 

|K«« >»«r vM^^r 7, ^''*'* Am »r|i •#«• iftill drttm*. 
ih« n rr •••#«. «<• b«llrv» •f«ft^r<ft > ' l^l iK» f •! I • •f*r«^ f 
Il . I V » • 

7, AMt»r|i Wvt m$*%» •l«ll««U • ••«• r • M» M r« 

p«r««. ^I#«ln« 4rM|f^ IM Ikr Ait^MvlaM* fPW«lU«»«« f$ Wln^ 

•n • •• I • ih* H 

Ik* •••*«U « r«l« !• Irufft* >i'<|H« IN* 

«l •!» r !•« I lit I • • .r* •««««lt||»l%|H|| #• it' * 

ft^« • W»* ••««>lll»4 ♦<«l««f» I* 

• M|M|*tg Ki*it»r|f tu ••^lm>m H a*^ . »•«•«!••••# 



In S«t |i\ 4rd«. hotel*. n>otrU. *p^rttut utn, t luh», «t huoU. 
*tut I oriirrturtil ir • 

In •hiirl, niofp pc-opir h^vr f lorr linir 4tid fTii»f»r> 

f^t ililir • lh.tn rvr r ^>rf«irr. H h«l ^rr thv intplu ^lion^ of 
lhl» r*i ^Ullur) in lrrrii« nf |hr wi^lrr ^^fi'l> ^T(ir> ' 

• i»f At * it|<-nl^| Driiu nin^ 

1 hr fti||imin|£ t of At 4 idrfiUl drownings wr r 

l.«krM fri>m ihi> rr4i>rci« of ihf SiAir t*f Mu hiM^n CHflc 1 4I 
**frr Ai » idrnt Krport. 1*7(^7 Namr* h^vr brrn umillrd. 
»iui 'iihrr»i«r ihr Hordinit undrr ihr srclion Drairibr 
»»rit-fU wrh^t h^pprnrd Irrturdrd from the tralimuny of 
wilr>r»»r«| rrmAln* r«»rntUllv thr ^^mr 

»y * ^ Vulim rtiAlr. Agr Id >rAr« Viitint 
•witttfintf ufi 4 rope wKit h was f4«t«h«d to thr under- 

• Idr of 4 rivrr brldtfr A» he »rnt over the water, him 
hand* slipped «nd he went Into the river 

*^ VUtIm female, age 4 ve«ra ' I Ke 

• nuwmoblle oci upled by tbe owner And the victim* • father 
was towlnn A •leitfh ri»« 4 Uke. 1 he vu tim ^nd two 
oihrr 4 Mid ren were on It Mir snow mobile plunged 
throMMh the l« e And ••nk in ZS fret of WAter about ZO feel 
front ahore i auslnn the victim to drc»wn and four <Mher 
per»t»n» t«* f^ll into the rrigid waters before they were 
re«t u«*d Vminn rope, and ladders, officers of the 
Sheriff's iVparlment were working • lose to the hole whrn 
pet>plr rti«hed out. 1 racking the it e. stranding twooffl- 

t rr« who had trouble getting off 

C^me • I Vi* :im male. 4gr^l years. Viitlm 
ran into water frt>iii (»^4th and dove Into shallow water, 
•irutk boltom ^nd brij^e Ms net k 

* ^ Victim female, age I year and II months 
The victim w^s put to bed around 7 p.m. Parents of thr 
vutim checked her bed at I a m tnd round h«r missing 
Ihey iHJtUied this ofHce and a sean h was started Victim 
was found at i a m face down in the canal. Ofricer's 
opinion Ihe family had )ust bought two ducks for the 
faM«ll> The ducks were kept in a wire cage in the can^l 
III the rear •♦f the home Apparently the victim got up 
from her bed sometime during the night and went to pUy 
with the dM« ks there Is a wooden dot k on the c anal, ^nd 
Ihr vi«i|nt apparently fell i»ff the dock and drowned 



Inierview with Hgt Ikilliam H c:arier, Department of 
Htai« Huliie. Last Uinslng. Mich . Mar«h24, 1<>7 1 
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C.i^i* *f S Vii tirn iiialr, .t^v H xf.ir- ' Vitlin. .unl 
sfvrral olhi-r ihiUirrn hat] lu*«-ii pl.i\iti>; ar<niiui lh< [)om*1 or 
tnarl pil U'ilht)Ul f^api* rvi s ion and pl.i>in^ hide -,i nd - t k 
Vuliiu w,i> mi7»>.iii^ .ibuiit \ \ hoiir^ bt*ft)ri* il ri'[)*»rti'<l 
rind .1 -I'arih Ihc arra u.j^ rMadi*. Vuliin w.i^ rrt ov r r«'d 
in H fi.fi of w.iti'r f«'i*l friMi ^hon-. His iin)lhi*r ^.luJ h»- 
u'.»>. .1 ^ood swimiiuT.' 

Ca SI' » b Vii t inv inali* , .i^r ^ \ i*a r ^ ' Mot lu - r 
lht)ii^hl llu» ihild Was playin^; in I h<' hoiisi* .md Du-n -.a^^ hini 
floating on I hi* *.iirf.iit» of fht- ualtT Mt* nthiT w.UKrd out 
Ihi- '^lidin^ dt>t>r ur sid** dotir C)ffiiiT*s t<)iiiim*nl: Wilh 
I hildrrn thi» ^mall, I fcrl ,i <*iii,tll t>[>i' of atarm indii .ttinL 
*h(* dour Ifadin^ tu the pool ha» bci'n opi'hcd, tn<iy hav«* 
irevrnlfd Ihis from oi l urriny " 

CiL>v » 7. Victim: male, aK«* ^ ^ years* " Vii liiii 
and companion were fiMhing in a small i raft and both ui* n- 
in a nitlini; partition. 1 he victim went to i ast, and as he 
did, the boat heeled to one side causing him to lose tial* 
ante, and ait he tried to regain balance, the boat t apsi/cd 
throwin^ both fiMhrrnien into the water. 1 he i ompanion 
hunn onto the boat while the victim tried to swini aw.jy, 
and in ho doing, went down. " 

Caite # 8. Victim: male, aKc 1 2 year « . "Victim 
was wadintt with hiM M-year-tild brother in approximately 
4 feet of water. Both subjects stepped into a drop-off 
approximately 12 fret deep, an area which is uited for 
divinic froni a platform. 1 he brother of the victim stati-d 
that w hen he ai.d hiM brother went under the water, he 
grabbed the victim by the arm but lottt hiit grip He stated 
further that the victim then grabbed him b\ the foot .tnd 
wa» holding him under the water. He stated that he frei^d 
hiniself and could no longer >*ee t)r fe»'l hi»* brother. Both 
subjects were non»wimmerM. '* 

Ca»e » 9. Victim*: male, age S7, and male, agi* 
SH yean*. "The four »ubjectM were on a fishing trip on 
Lake Miihigan. About one*half hour after they started 
fiiihing, the boat began to take on water from the bottom. 
Then a wave came over the boat, caaning it to sink. All 
four »iibject» went into the water. 1 he life preservers 
were in the water (cunhion type) and they all had one. " 
Two men drowned. 

Hhile it i» nt)t my intent to critici7e the efficients of 
reporting this accident, I would like to point out that frt*- 
quently there are contributory or lau^ative factor* omitted 
in a ter»e report which have value in term» of accident pre- 
vention. I^t me illustrate with excerptit taken from 
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Fu wspaptT ai'tount of the last asv, ^iivinj^; a iiiorr }k;raphit 

picturf ()f th»' arcidont."^ 

A. ( ordin^ to one of thj* survivors, t'.e party 
had l«iUFuh<*d tht* owfu* r' s (victim # I) bi^ otftii- 
^ioinc, ^i-foot I abin truiser .tnd had just landed 
t\ first sahnon .iboiit four inilex off shore when 
w.i:- r was notired in the stern of the boat. 

" Wi' asked the owner if the bil^e pumps were 
workitiki, " said one of the survivors, "hut then 1 sat 
j>n thi* side of the boat and s.iw water pouring: in. " 

fie said one of the two outboard en^iiines 
stalled .ind that the owner was tryinj^ to ^et it >io- 
injb" a}b;ain when the second one stalled. "I bailed 
with a bucket, but we just t ouldn't baii fasit enou>;h. 
The water kept ^iushing in. 1 he next thin^ we knew 
the stern was down to a point that the bow was 
straight up in the air. We all stood on the wind- 
shield . " 

In the water, the two survivors showed vie- 
tiin # Z "how to put the buoyant cushion around his 
baek and to lie on his back and kick with his feet. " 

When he was found dead by the Coast Guard 
four hours later, he was still clinging to the 
cushion. Victim # 1 was last seen alive elin^^in^ 
to an ice che st . 

One of the survivors later related that the 
owner stressed, "the ^ny I bought this boat from 
said it can't sink. Stick with the boat." The 
boat capsized in Lake Michigan. 

Intidence of Water Accidents 
in Michit^an, 1969 and 1970 

While the number of water deaths and injuries re- 
mains ionsistently nigh, it should be noted that without the 
persistent and continuing efforts of the law enforcement 
agencies, this toll would undoubtedly be much higher. 

1 he provisional water accident statistics for l97(J 
show encouraging gains in some areas for the year past. 
Let me present some comparisons between the statistics 
for 1970, as submitted by all Michigan law enforcement 
agencies as of January 31, and 1969 for the same time 
pe riod,^ 



^Frank Mainville, "St^te Official Escapes Death, " Lansing 

State Journal (Sept. 10, 1970}, p. 2. 
^ Water Accidents in Michigan Annual Report (East Lansing 

Mich. : Department of State Police, 1970. ) 
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W.iti-r Aitid<'nt^ i Mit hiL;.in 

Totcils i'>7<) 1-M><> 

Keport>, Kfioivfd 

Kal.il Ai l ident;, ix^'' ^ ' "> 

Personal Injury Ai^t idrnt^ 1^^^ I 

ProptTty I;)amaKi* At^iidcnt 

Horsons Killed 

Pi»rsons Iniurt'd ^ It/i 

Breakdown of Deaths 

Boat Opi>rators i9 4S 

Boat Passengers ^9 44 

Swimmert»/Wader»» 140 I i7 

Sciib*/Skin Divers 1 * 

Skiers » ^ 

Foil I houKh Ice S 19 

Fell from Bridge, Dock, Bank, rtc 42 61 

Attempt to Rescue ^ ^ 

Snowmobile ' 

Other 27 22 



Of the above 3()0 perstonH killed, 14 of the^c* died an 
a result of a water accident other than drowning. 

Research ctnd Accident Data 

Since water can be made safe for humans to only a 
very limited extent, the challenge lies in educating peoplo 
to uae water Hafely. Effective contributions to water safety 
can be made through research, dissemination of informa- 
tion, education, and training. 

Water accident reporting is one of the most effective* 
devices* Uiied to advance thin goal. Specific accident data 
yield the kind of information needed to asiiesi* the rolfs 
certain factors play in water accidents. From the analysis 
of this information, patterns emerge that indicate directions 
in which to develop preventive programs and implement 
counto r-measure n to the irre>*ponsible use of water. 

The procens of nearching out and establishing caiii^e 
and effect relationships it* not at* yet a widely established 
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i/ ^^i (li »■ in ir.at;\ '*t,jti-. FI')w«vrr, .» fiu '*ini4 - 
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Mill h i)f t h«' >u* « !• - of Mi I l-i^i.i n' > w .d *■ r -.a ' 
. t in hi* .jttributi'd to Uilliain M (Jarti-r of tti- tu^ 

-ir. M.jti' P()li« i* ^^ fit) h.i^. f>r'o\'ifl«'d (iiit st .tndi ilj. li'.ic , 

to thf pro^^rani * t fi«- past r.ir^ It is throui. * 

efforts in initi.tti . and prorr iin>; water aafetv ai)( »^ » 
prfVfntioii that ^. ^« ant Car ' r, otherwise knowr, M 
V\atiT Safrty, h.t lOt «>nlN r us^d the standards ol 
safety throughout ' state a-; rnad** the iiti7*Mir\ • 
(on^iioiis of it, Ijut har> alsi» ^>iini*d a national n-pn' 
^>r expt'rti?*!' in th*- field. 

Ki^sponsibility of Law Knfort «'nient Ageniies 



Michigan's intensive involve rvient with tl-- 
bi»^an J I year« ^'^m the Michigan State Poi w 

rrtjuiri'd by statute to conipile water accident 'lUi 
Siruf then, a valuable body of water iiafety inteiii^*''*' ^i'*" 
b«MMi gathered to reveal the structure of the probleni and 
inethods that inay be effective in surinountinK it. 

Data on boatin|4 and nonboating accidentM in obtained 
throuKh thi' cooperation of all law enforcement a|{encie-» 
indudinK the State Police, the Michigan Sheriffn' AttHOt ia- 
tion, thi» HarbormaitterM Division of the Detroit Police 
Oi'partnient, and from all department* directly or indirectly 



Edward Pre** et al. " An Inte r utate Drowning Study, " 

Amerit an Jour nal of Public Health 58 (Dec. 1968). 

pp. lll^'llf^^. 

<>Daniel W ebi*ter, "Pool Drowning* and Their Prevention, " 

Public Health Reports (July 1967), pp. 587-600 
^Wayne (droits, "Accidental Drowning* in Iowa l9S()-l96i," 

Annual Safety Edutatio n Hevi g w 1965 (Washington, D» C. 

American Aitaoclatlon for Health, Pfiyftiial Education, 

and Rei reation, 1^65), pp, )M-49. 
^United State* Coa*t Guard, Boating Statistic *- 1<> 69 

(Washington, D. C. : Department of Transport .>M>rv 1969). 
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involved in marine law enfori ein«»nt . Nonboatin^ ai (id«-rit 
info rniation is alno obtained with the assistarue of the vital 
Htati!*ti( s Hertion of the Mi* hi^an Department of Mi^alth, 
40un!\ t()ron«»rs, medical «'\anuri<' r and ph\^i*ian^ wht> 
are r<'(]ui> isted to report nonboatin>; .m i idrnts to pul>lii 
a>^<'n( ic H . 

1 hi !* water at « ident inform,itii*ri ^rovide-^ a hank o! 
dai^ for ii>e b\ organizations and awn- i *' ^ throuKbout (hf 
st.il«' 4 out «• rru'd with water safel\ It i -» in lh«' form of a 
booklet entitled Water At i ident ^ i' Mi*.hi>ian" N*hii h is 
pr«'pared and putjlished annnalU ' ^ *^ Department of Sl.ilr 
Polite. Im lud«-d in the report art ^it tails, anal\si^, and 
4>valiiation of water injury arid d«'at' « Jt i u r ren ( *• ^ and ^au^*-^ 
in bcjth btjatin^ and nonboatinK iatt>:orieM. 

I would lik«' to present sonu' findin^^ from the I'U)'* 
Htudy whii h reveal, amon^ other things, that tae wait-r 
saf«'ty program in Michigan needs more ^^^rv ^^ivt- pariu i- 
pation and leadership from within the field nf edu* ation. 

Nonboating At^idents 

The following list deMtribes the most 4 <jmmon fat tor^ 
involvec* in nonboating atcident>*. 

1 Mom! involved young people under tbi- ,i^v of J() 
They at counted for 1 SS (60 percent) of the total drownings 
in nonbt>ating atcidentM. 

^. MoMt involved were males They at t ounteti for 
HS percent of all drownings 

i. MoNt (64 percent) fatal ncmboating at tid«>nts m - 
t urred during the months t>f June, July, and August. C>on- 
tinued warm wi ather in September at t ounted for anothi-r 
10 p4«rt ent of the total. 

4. MoNt oiiurred on Saturday and Sunda> A signifi- 
t ant number of accidents oii iirrrd thruughodt the wc4>k. but 
no itinglr day showed a great int reaMe ur det rease 

^. The moHt frequent contributory i auitei* of nori- 
boating Water at c idrnts were falling in water, physical 
failure or exhaastion, nonproficient swimming, falling 
through ite, and swimming in unknown waters. 

6. MuMt of the nonboating drownings oi i urred be- 
tween the hours of 11 a m. and 9 p. m. , with the worst 
p«*rit>d bring from I p, n». to 4 p. m. 

7. Of t be total number drowned in nonboating ai 1 i* 
dents, SI percent were swimniing or wading, 9 pert««f>t 
were playing »u»ar the water, .md ^ perient Wer«» "»nosfc - 
mt>biling 

M. Most nonboating wat<*r fatalities ot 4 urred wheri 
the follt)wing weather < ondition^ were present; liRbt wind, 
calni wat«-r, gocxl viMibility, and t lear skies. 
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'♦. Invr«.ti^At >r^ bflifvt. thuT ptrceni of all f.it ,1 
t»<)fir>.,utinK at iicit--r«. r»uv;hl n.tvt* Ur»-ri i\<Jidf<i had Iht-r. 
^M»ri ,id<*q(lat(' par Hal s il pr^ rv i ?, i r >r 

Boat iht: A< c idc n^ - 

followiii^ ;i«,t df-t riNf-« 'x i onunofi fat tor 

found in boating ai'^idcnt^ 

I. Half of th. falalilit s ot i c . inland lakr^. 

Approxirnalfl \ ont-tonrth Minrrt.: in- ^^ri*al l^kr-,, 
Drtroil, and in thr St. ClaiPt- arui f Ma- Kivfrs. 

Mo>l of Ihf fatalitie;^ (ji irrt d 'Virintj Junr, Jul\ , 
and AuKi^ist, with August actooniMi^ for \\. Wi^hv' ^\ lolal. 

More- ves-^fls {AO ptTtrrT) wi r. uivolvrd in a*ri- 
di*nt^ b«>twr(M) the hours of 3 p. ni. and T rn. than during 
any other four-hour interval. However, ipproximatel y ih»* 
-»afm' pc ri <Mita>;(* of accident h oi i irred between 1 I a. ni. 
and \ p. ni. a?* between 7 p. m. aixi 1 1 p \n. 

4. Mont vei^^els {W percent) wert- involved in acci- 
dents lyw Saturday, while another 10 percent of the total 

oc i urr«'d on S<inday 

5. The fno«t frequent types of boating accidents* 
were (OlliMions with another vessel, capj^iying. loUisions 
with an object, faliing overboard, and fire or explosion. 

n Two types of accidents, capsi^in)^ and falling 
overboard, ac c ounted for 64 percent of th** boating fatali- 
ties. 

T The most frequent contributing . aiises of boating 
accidents were operator negligence, reckless operation, 
p.»sser»^t r negligenc e, unsafe c raft, and overloading. 

M Of all the persons killed in boating accidents. 
2,1 (>erc ent were under 20 >ears of age. 

Without knowledge of the number of operators b> 
age category, it Was not possible to single cnit an> one age 
group as predominate in the number of boating accidents. 

9. The more experienced boat operators had the 
greatest number of r» ported ac cidents, deathi*. and 
in lurie s. 

M). Open motorboats accounted for 51 percent of all 
fatal accident^i.. and rowboats and canoes were responsible 
for M perceril 

N. Of all fatal accidents, 4<' p«'rcent occurred to 
peopl(> who were c ruising around. 

IJ. Water skiers were a decided problem. 1 hey 
ac « oiinted for 12 percent of all reported accidents, IZ per- 
il nt of the personal injury cases, S percent of the property 
damage cases, and 4 percent of the fatal accidents. 

I \, Most boating accidents occurred when the follow- 
ing weather c oruUtions were present: light wind, calm 
water, good visibi|it>. and c lear ^kies. However, II 
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i>r<»niotion 

1 ll' ll«,t' of V- 1 

t'^'t- in Mi*^ 
itT >afety P^a 

larnation arming Mn hi^an 
m^p*^ X> of water saft'T\ rdui 
^ «• .< r ' proi 1 am atioT;^ Gov 

I vt'ar Michigan's u^^^r^ attract tountlcs?^ 
thciU>.i»Hi-. of people. Fi»brrTn«*n, t>oateri», and 
-.wifntne rs make use of our ^tjkte'^ 3, UOO itiiles of 
Great I^ke s shoreline, 11, 00 i^** s and i6, 000 
r^ii Ir - «>f rive rs* . . . 

However, too often thi* dimfnaion of piea-.^ 
irr 1- marred by th» ><hado«i tragedy or seriou- 
, I I iderit ... 

Because of thi-., it in obvious that all fone- 
:)OKsible nhould be brought t < bear 011 int reasin^ 
i>«»oplf'-i awarenes> of the Vital need for fdiuation 
I onrernin^ water safety. , , . 

Man\ volunteer organizations offer -.win - 
ning, boating, and general iter safet\ -du* .ttion 
:)rogra!n>i in • ► virtually ai fommunititr of 
Michikian, and similar progrimH are offered h\ 
inits of federal, state, and »t al goverfiment in 
Ahieh anyone who i- interesr<*d may learn the 
*jasic skills which will inaur" their safety. 

A roncentratefi education attack by organi- 
zations and agencie'- can brin^ about an incre.t-.* 
awareness of the dan^t'rs, atul a desire to pre ♦> 
t fie se daiige rs»*^ 



^ Proclamation-^ Water Safety E>duc atjon Month (Lansn 
Mi* b. : Exec utive Office. State of Michigan. May I 
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The Marine Safety Act 



I he Department of Natural Res»ource- ^ direct* 
b\ Tf T legislature to develop and maintain c oni:jrehi»nsi v 
eduv '.■;onal programs to advance boating and ^ rieral w,!^ 
saft-t and to develop and begin a training program for 
yourii. i>e()pU- in boating "safety. At the sami* time, t< 
imp '\ i- the ."-.afety of people using Michigan \* .iters, th' 
leg! iture plated rcstrutions on boat use b\ yoiingstt-r 

ioda\, any youngster under age 16 ma\ operate ^ 
ves- .ilone providing it is now powered by more than ' 
hor-- i >we r He may operate a boat powered by 6 hor>. 
pow, )r nu) - . only if he is acc ompanied by a person Ir 
year >f ag* r older, or, if he is between the ages of 
and and earned a Boating Safety rtific ate . 

Safe Boating Kducation 

A course called Pleasure Boating was subsequently 
developed bv the Marine Safftv Section of the Department 
of Nat'iral Resources. L«eading to a Boating Safety Cer- 
lifu ,1 . the t our^e iriclude^ instruction in Michigan water 
raft t.iws and regulations, rules of the road, aids to navi- 
gation, safety in small boat handling, general water safet\ 
first aid, weather, required equipment, and selection of 
balanced equipment.^ ' 

Upon completion of the required cours*ework and a 
successful written examination, the student receives a 
certificate which permits him to operate a boat without 
adult -supervision. The entire course i» without cost to the 
student. While the program is de^iigned for 12 to 16-year- 
olds, any boat operator or interested person is urged to 
participate . 

In Michigan, Pleasure Boating in offered throughout 
the state by different agencies including the U.S. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, the United States Power Squadrons, the 
American Red Cross, and the County Sheriffs* Dep«trt- 
ments" The lant maintain a Marine Safety Program which 
is concerned with marine law enforcement, search and 
rescue, water safety education, the recovery of drowned 
bodie.s, and inspections of boat liveries. This program is 
maintained in cooperation with the Marine Safety Section o 
the Department of Natural Resources and as such, is en- 
titled to receive state aid. 



Michigan, Lansing, State Capitol, Marine Safety Act 

1967, Public Act Sec. 61 and 

^ Pleasure Boating (Lansing, Michigan: Department of 
Natural Re sou rce s, 1 967 ) . 
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Othor t oursos in hoatinik- safi»tN ofltTfd for ^oth ht»L:in' 
nin^ and fXpc riont cd boatniiMi h\ thi* wati-r >.aft»t\ .i^fmii*^ 
.ire : 

1. Basic St» .ini.in» hip, an H-les>ori public t'dut.ition 
courst' c'ovtTin^ marlinspikc st-am.inshiip, rules of iht- ro.td, 
aid>. to navigation, pitotin^;, -afc* mot*) rhoat opt* ration, ,itul 
boating laws offorod by tht* U. .S. Cr)ast Guard AuNili irv 

2. Piloting, a 1 2-lc s >.i)n i our st- civtMi l)\ lui.il ^(ju.td- 
rons of thf U.S. Pr)\\ t» r Squ.idron?s, .1 natioi^vs ni, viPLini/i- 
tit)n of boatmt iK 

^. Pasit Outbo.ird Boatinjk-, .1 p.irt of tht* loi.tl \^ iti-r 
safety projkirairj offered by tht* American Hed ('ro^-. 

Kac'h of those course's i» .ipproved b\ the 1>« f),irt' < nt 
tif Natural Resourc es and lead> to a Boatin;: Saft t\ (U " :U- 
cat*' . 

Since January 1, 196^ when the Marin** Saft t\ A. 
went into effect, rnore than 000 \oun>4 p(>op|(. have r - 
ceived these certificates. According; tt) the Marine S.i*. Tv 
Section, accidents anion^ youthful motorbont oper.iior- m 
Michigan have declined in spite of an increase in boatir _ 
activity. Ihis growth in boating; safet\ is attributed b\ i hi 
a>jencies to their combined efforts. 

Additional Legislation Proposed 

Amendments and additions to Michigan' - 19t)T \L<rine 
Safety Act are under consideration this year. 1 he |>'- - 
posals are intended to strengthen .ind improve Michi^an'n 
Water Safety Program and help solve sonie of its prohUMii>.. 

One proposal states that the Department of Natural 
Re sou rces : 

. . . shall establish and be responsible for the .id- 
mini.stration of a general water safety program 
designed to prevent drownings and other water 
accidents^ within this s^tate. A general water safety 
program shall include, but not be limited to: 

(a) General water safety education program^ 

(b) Rules of conduct for all nonboating rei - 
reational water users 

(c) The developing and recommending of 
safety standards for public and private 
bathing facilities 

(d) The promotion of the safe use of waters 
within this state by all nonboating recre- 
ational water users 

(e) The compilation and issuance of nonboat- 
ing water accident statistics. 

Probably because falls from bridges, docks, piers, 
etc. have consistently been a contributing factor in om- - 
fourth to one-third of nonboating water deaths, the following 
legislation is also proposed: 
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It is tr.f dtu l.irt'd public policy of thi^ st.ite 
that whtMi winci lunditions on thi» Gri»at L^ki»s attain 
( siuhl .1 !Ti.i^nituri« fh.it oin'-third of th«^ w.iVfs rt»» 
suiting; therifrniii c.iUnc- .my f^ublic dt)t k, pifr, 
wharf, or r#Mainin^ wall to be aw.ish, it -.hall con- 
>titiUt» a staff ru^t conducivi* to tht^ orderly and s.iff 
ust» and oc c up.int \ uf >,ut h striU tUros. 

Any h.i rborm.iste r, pt»ac t» or police' officer, 
or otlu r aathori/t»d official n.a>, wh*'u siu h con- 
dition • '\ist.>>, ropo off or burruado <Mitr\ to th(*>t* 
striut urt'.s or post in a con sf^it uot4.. rni. inner notice^ 
th.it fiitry tht»rt'on for tho purpose of fishing, 
swimnin^ or other rec rtsitional activity is pro- 
hihittHi 

Sim I ^uimmin^i in unknown waters has been a possi- 
ble lOntribatin^ factor in approximately S to lO pt»rcent of 
the nonboatin^ water deaths, the following legislation is 
propos€»d; 

T he owner or p(*rson in charge of a publit 
or privately *owned bathing beaih maintained for 
public Msa^e shall not knowingly permit a person 
Or persons to bathe or swim from such bathing 
beaeh unless baoys have been established in ac - 
cordance with Section 141 of this act, outlining a 
safe bathing or swimn^ing area. 

No person shall bathe or swim in those 
waters lying within 1 UU feet beyond the outer 
limits of a buoyed bathing or swimming area 
unless bathing or swimming from a privately 
owned beach not open to the general public. 
Problems of pool safety have prompted the following 
pertinent legislation: 

All swimnning pools, public and private, 
within the state shall be enclosed by a fence 
which shall be at least four feet in height and 
which shall be of construction not easily climbed 
or penetrated by children. If the entire premises 
of the residence are enc^Jsed, the provision may 
bi> waived by the department upon inspection and 
approval of the resident's enclosure. If the 
swimming pool is of a portable type with a wall 
height of at least four feet above the surrounding 
ground surface and of such construction as not 
to be easily climbed or penetrated by children, 
the ends of the fence may be attached to the 
swimming pool and the fence need be erected only 
around the immediate area of the ladder and 
around the access areas to the pool. All gates 
shall have self-closing latches with the latch on 
the inside of the gate not easily within reach of 
children. 
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As used in thi' act, a swimming pool is .my artifiiially con- 
structed pool intended to be used for swininiin^ or bathini:, 
and having; a depth of two feet in at le.ist onc^ point. 

Thv Involv emcMit of Kd'icators 

If the proposed legislation is passed, Mii hi^an will 
certainly have a strong or Marine Safety Act and imdouhtedl\ 
achieve the desired result of fewer water deaths and in- 
juries. 

Althoii>;h it may be an effective measure in prodding 
the citizenry to more conscientious water safety behavior, 
le^iislation is not the be-all of a succe.ssful program. Suc- 
cess in water safety demands the cooperation of all anemic 
that hope to achieve improved water safety performance. 
As one force rich in service potential, the schools should 
not be ignored. 

Michigan's Marine Safety Act could have greater 
impact if certain responsibilities had been defined for the 
State Department of Education. In the interest of a total 
prograiTi, Michigan — and every state — should assess the 
contribution potential of its Department of Education and 
schools in order to maximize benefits from the safety pro- 
g ram. 

The character of water safety education compels the 
use of the teaching expertise and resources of the schools 
to further the program. Working toward the prevention of 
water accidents should be a joint endeavor of the schools 
and groups working outside the schools. 

Leadership and Cooperation at the State X-#evel 

One of the most effective instruments in a water 
safety program is an advisory council responsible for gen- 
eral water safety in the state. 

Members could be representatives of official and 
voluntary organizations, professional associations, and 
individuals wcrking in school and college programs. 7 he 
involvement of these people and groups would vary accord* 
ing to their areas of expertise. 

Some of the basic functions of such a council could 

be: 

1. 7o offer each participating agency the opportunity 
to extend its resources through a partnership with other 
groups providing leadership and services in water safety 



12lnte rview with James Marrindale« Marine Safety Consul- 
tant, Department of Natural Resources, Lansing, Mich., 
March 22, 1971. 
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2. To act ill an advisory tapa' ily to the official 
a^encv of the stale that is legally charged with ihv major 
responsibility for water safety 

3. To [)rovidi» an avonue of communication between 
interested a>;encies and o r)k;ani zation by serving as a 
clearin>{ hoime for the exchange of information on policies, 
experiences, plans, methods, and procedures related to 
pro^ ram s 

4. To become acquainted with water safety resources 
available in the state, and to evaluate their impact on the 
water accident problem 

5. To help coordinate the resources of the official, 
voluntary, and professional agencies in the state which cire 
designed to promote water safety 

6. lo encourage and aid in developing demonstra- 
tions and/or experimental programs 

7. To promote conferences and other types of pro- 
grams for groups and individuals interested in selected 
aspects of water safety 

H. To aid the schools and communities in the devel- 
opment of comprehensive school-community aquatics 
prog rams 

9. lo aid colleges and universities in their efforts 
to prepare physical education and recreation personnel 
with competencies in aquatics. 

The Advisory Council in Michigan 

Michigan's Marine Safety Act gives the Director of 
the Department of Natural Resources authority to establish 
a boating and water safety advisory council of such mem- 
bership as he may deem appropriate. 

Such a council was established about a year ago and 
includes in its membership representatives of the Michigan 
United Conservation Clubs, the Michigan Water Ski Asso- 
ciation, the United States Coast Guard Auxiliary, the YMCA, 
the American Power Boat Association, the American Red 
Cross, the Departnent of State Police, and the Michigan 
Marine and Snowmobile Dealers Association. 

During this past year, some of the concerns and 
efforts of the council have focused on: 

I. Suggestions for legislative changes and additions 
Z. Ways to increase the use of the mass media to 

inform and educate the public in accident prevention 

3. The development of "Our Pool Rules" placards 
designed to promote home pool safety 

4. The possibility of having swimming lessons and 
programs available at state parks 

5. Ways to get more adults as well as children to 
learn to swim 
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^ I hr «pun«i»rtnfc( «»f ihi^Iit lunlr^t •*itvk.«li r 
«4frt\ fnr 1^ l<> I \ r 4 r - <»lc1 H 

7 1 hi' tn)|>r<»vt n t III «>f h *rfH.«l ^«frlN imI ut .« 1 1 • >tt 
p rofeC r.i tV) •* 4t thr I<m ^1 Irvrl 

Allhou^h rntiW lu )t4 iiil^rti \. il t« hopi <l Ihil lh« 
I iioh • 1 1 NA 1 1 1 r ^ panel t m t f>v < i| • r nt h'> r .« m« mi Ir % l n- ^li'<) m 
MlthU'in'H >A,4lrr <<.«ri't\ prdk^r,!!!. lhi<«r kIiIiI t(M> ^ inulri 
lh( iiiHt I hi Sl^ti> Or p« rt fiirnt •>( |-.<|iii .tlioti. lh<' 1 >c i >,i r r t t i f ri t 
of Pitblti Hi Alth, Iht- Mt* if i iiiofi fur Hi «lih. 

I'h> F.fiui AlltHi, .ind Him ri'.itton, Iht* MiihtU'ti) H< < r < • 

^tlon A««ui latiiMi, «itKi t hr Ml* htg^ft I' I /\ 

hMm atluti «ho(|ld hv \ ^llrd upot) to pl4\ an tnt rr^ - 
innl\ in)|><>rlanl roir in !M ^ iliiliitn .« « t'liMii prohlrfu^ 
Iti iht' \r4ra ^hrad. 

L^«cirr<«^lp And C'uap« r^ti-M) .il Ihr l/ital I^f-vi-l 

1 o h«' Ip rrd III r Ami r 1 1 mi n>il r w .« Ir r 41 ( t<lrtit . < \ 1 r \ 
t otiifiiuntl \ or i«Mint\ wimiUI hrttrftl from a fc(<*'>il 4(pt ilu « 
prt>|{r.«in Ihr prtn)4r\ piirf><*«r of ^ui h * >r4tTi na'miIiI 
hr I » r» ^off ih^l prtipir of ,« 1 1 .4>fc«' * omr itrr -N.^filv 
I (MiH Is . III |« 4rn 4qualtt « for -orviv.!!. < • >. 

r^r r* . « i •' -.porl 

Ihr friffrilivi* (^utiwtMir yit s A«^*i.4tl> » h*ri>gr.<n 

An rffrilivr «trpialM ^ proi^r^n^ » an >ir 4* hlrv«-<l ifi .« 
iunun)ihit\ whrn irtlrrralrd groups «nd tn<|ivtd«i4l » « ocip- 
rr.itr and prt>vidr Iradrrithip and *rrviir tn r«>a« hih>; 
ilrartv drfined, «grrrd*upon go«l«. 

However. •«! h lomtnunilv differ • in Koth Ihr <^uant;l\ 
and <)a.ilit> of available r#sOurres In somr i t»n>ntunilir i» 
aquatic faiilili^ft, reaoarcea. and t«l»nl are abundant hut 
may not be u»»d effectively b«i«use of a l«rk of leadership 
and crK>rdinalion. Some communilie • may br makin^t rffr* • 
tive uar of ver> limited fac iUUea, a hilr t>Chrr«. for our 
reason or another, are not tviakinit ati> attrivipt lo drvrlop 
•t|a«lii « proKram* of any kind 

Aquatic m .^»#d» of the Conmtunity 

Each i ijmmunity n##da 

I To wh«l it i% dotiig lo meet Ih^ aqu«tu « 

or water safety ne#d» of individual* in that lOfnmutiity 

Z loid«>nlif> available re ourc**. facililiea, and 
talent in the iommunii> for p «ai^le uae in aqoAlic pro* 
gr«mi» 

I lu aaaraa the degree to which individual* tn 
VAriovAi* age group* poaaeaa the knowledge attd «kitl t«i 
parti< ipat* •^Crly in watr r ac tivitir« 
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4. I .) (Irvclop rlcirK (fcfincil ^.o.iU f r, r toit.niunitv 
Kju.itu H program th.U wouUi meet t hr nrcds of the iiidivid' 
>».« I ^ in the I *)THMmnil\ 

\i} provide >^unic kind of rMrrh.uii^in, ^mk h .\ ^ ,» 
« orMnuinity i <niru il, to initialf and fxparnl r ou|>r r at iv »• . .m, 
inuiiltN ai tion af|iiati( programs. 

» ' urnunity AcjUaties nri)>;ratT i 

Ciuidrlinrs for a t immunity a<iualii rcimniilter and 
proitrani arr readily available 'V '4. 1"^ At tivitirs that 
rniKht he included in a si hoot-, wmmunily aciuatit s proKr.un 
a re : 

I. Water safety courses to develop and Irain in- 
^t riu t for the Anierii an Ked Cross* 

Water safety aide lourse*^ lu develop and train 
yminK people in pool safety and swiinminK instruction 

V Adult swimniinj< courses 

4. Synihroni/ed sNfcinuninK for peopb* of all aK»*s 
who nuK^t be interested in artistic water profitienc> 

5. SwiTTi -and - slim, jiwini- and -trim, swim -to - stay - 
fit programs de-,i>4n(»d for fitness and physical well-bein^; 

t. Kecreational swimminK f'^r public 

7. Survival traininid for the public 

M. Drownproofin^, a systen, of self-rescue 

Infant traininK, Hwinimin^ for pre scho(il(' r s 
Small craft instruction 
1 I . Sc iiha t raining 
l4i. Rescue nquad training 
I Underwater reMcue trainini^ 

14. Competitive swimminK, inte r scholastic and 
AA U t raininK 

15. Clinics for pool managers 

16. ChnicH fur c ompetitive swimming and diving. 

Problems Facing Schools and Colleges 

At present, little information on water accidents is 
available in school-comnumity programs. While there have 
h,'en few reported deaths in school aquatics progrants. 



Mil L^^ ^"" "l!"^ • Community Aquatic Committe e 
(Washington, C. American National Red Cross 
l<>bl). 

^^ Operation Waterproof Fourth Gra de (Chicago: National 

^ ^Safety Council. 1^61^ 

1 he Sc hool^ I he Swimming Pool and The Community 
(Harrisburg, Pa. Pennsylvania State Department of 
Kduc ation, 1 970). 



at iideiUs .md injurit's do oct ur, .md the schools should 
utilizt* .u c idoiit investigation and reporting a ?i a preliniinarv 
>trp to preventing future actid«'nts. 

I o my knowledge, onl> a few states h.ive ai) atc ideiU 
reporting system for obtaining infornuition on .iciideiits 
and injuries oeiurrii^g in their schools, 

I feel that .1 stat«*-wide svstem of .let ideiU re])(>rtiiig 
is iieii*s>ar\. Bs [)()oli!ig, analyzing, a i)d di s se nii iia ti iig 
siK h information with >iiggi' stioiis f<jr the pre\'entioii of 
.iiiideiUs .ind injuries, schools would heconie more alert 
to ai c ideiit ha/.ards within their progr.ims. 

In Michigan, see have Z7H sclu)ol ssvimming pools, 
m.iriy of which are used h\ .t variety of age groups for 
different .iquatics activities. New pools .ire being 
planned und put into use every year. 

Spei i.il studies of problems related to >t hool pools 
aiui prograTiis .ire lU'eded to provide data on the kinds of 
improvement*^ and policies i^eeded for high quality school- 
community acju.tties programs, 

Oiie-,tic)ns are being raised b\ school administrator^ 
eotu erninL; the (juali fic ation s of the perscJiinel involved in 
■ iquatie-. f)rograms in their school districts. What should 
be ihe minimun^ refjui reme nts ? Do all f:)h\ .-.ieal educ ate) r> 
ai^d, or -I hool rec reation personnel have the nec essary 
c on^}>et enc ie to coiiduct or help c onduct suc h prc^gr.ims ? 
Sonu» school admiuistr.itor s in Michigan have had a diffi- 
cult time findii^g competent personiu'l to develop, organi/e, 
an<l conduct high cju.ility programr . Are the teacher- 
training institution^ that are preparing physical educ .ttioM 
and recreation people neglecting the area of aquatics edu- 
cation ? 

The Aquatics Council of AAMPF.R has been ccjncerned 
with the i^eed to improve aquatics programs and teai hii^g 
standards in schools and colleges through more effective 
prepar.itory programs, and to develop guidelii^es and stan- 
dards for proft^ssional aquatics leadership. 

Last year, AAHPKR sponsored the First National 
Aquatic Conference on Professioi^al Stai^dards, Ihi- con- 
ference Was concerned with basic aquatics education fc r 
the physical educator, the aquatics specialist, and T .ii- 
lime aquatics leader. The proceedings contain important 



^^Interview with Edwin G. Rice, Consultant for Health 
Education, Physical Recreation, and Recreation, State 
Department of Education, Lansing, Mich. , March 23, 
197 1, 
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information for those interested in improving the standards 
of professional preparation of aquatics personnel. ^7 

The conference members made an excellent start in 
defining the competencies and qualifications needed by 
aquatics personnel to carry out their professional -esponsi 
bilitie s. 

Summa ry 

There is no one solution to the water accident prob- 
lem. However, step:* could be taken now to significantly 
reduce certain water safety problems by: 

1. Improving water accident reporting systems at 
the national, state, and local levels 

2. Using the findings to establish priorities for pre- 
ventive action programs and specific counter-measures to 
certain types of accident problems 

3. Improving cooperative relationships among all 
the agencies and groups working toward water safety on 
national, state, and local levels 

4. Ascertaining levels of water safety knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills of various age groups 

5. Getting state departments of education and school 
to recognize the high priority aquatics education should 
have in the school curriculum, and taking the necessary 
steps to achieve high quality programs 

6. Securing financial, legislative, and enforcement 
aid commensurate with the magnitude of the problem. 

If these goals are achieved in the near future, many 
needless tragedies will be av rted, and many persons will 
be able to continue to enjoy the benefits of safe participa- 
tion in aquatics activities. 



Aquatics Council, Conference on Professional Standards 
for Aq^uatic Education ( Wa shington, P! C. : Ame rican 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1970), 
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MERRITT H. STILES 
Private practice of medicine 
Spokane. Washington 



INJURY PREVENTION 

IN SKIING, SNOWMOBILING 



Aciidenlal fallr are common in skiing, yet injuries 
are relatively rare, and fatalities almost unknown. 1 h<' 
cooperation of the numerous Tiational ski organizations 
forming the National Ski Study Group has been an impor* 
lant factor in promoting ski safety. Improved equipment, 
adequate instruction, and good physical condition are 
important safety factors. Recent studies have shown an 
inciden< e of 3. 58 injuries per 1, 000 man days .skiing (mds) 
in a crowded 3S-at're New England area, and an incidence 
of 2. 6 injuries per 1, 000 mds in a !2, 00t)-acrc Colorado 
area. 1 he fracture incidence in the New England area was 
0. 66 per 1 , 000 mds. 

Comparable statistics were not available on snow- 
. lobiling, as it is a relatively new and inadequately organ- 
ized sport. Because newspaper stories indicated an 
alarming death rate, the National Safety Council (NSC) 
initiated a reporting service late in the 1968-69 season 
which showed 39 deaths reported, and estimated a season 
total of over 50 deaths involving snowmobiles. During the 
1969-70 season, 82 deaths were reported to NSC; drown- 
ing and collision were the most common causes. 

NSC has taken the lead in snowmobile safety pro- 
grams by promoting legal registration and regulation, and 
by instituting broad educational programs. Strong local, 
regional, and national volunteer organizations of snow- 
mobilers ..re needed to complement the activities of the 
al ready -formed commercial groups. 

While skiing and snowmobiling are similar in being 
winter sports dependent on snow cover, they di/fer widely 
from the standpoint of accident potential and injury preven- 
tion. The terrain — equipment^human relationship is simple 
n skiing; it essentially involves an individual and a snow 
covered terrain, somewhat complicated by a pair of slippery 
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hoards. In >, nowrnohi 1 i nj^; , tfu'dirt-it rrl.ition.hip brtw mi 
individual and snow is minor, nnU*:^:^ he i> str.mdfd l)\ .m 
c'C|uipnient breakdown in the wi Ido rno s . The n- l.it ion ^ fu j) 
hftwt'fn snowinobilf and ^now iovi»rt'd terrain i^ nu)i*» 
iin|)o rt.int. thouj^-h still les^ i n i|)u r I ant th.m the relation shij 
fx'tween man and maihine. 1 he risk^ of ai i ident and in- 
)ur\ .ire similar to tfiose \\ hit h exist wht*ne r a human 
heinj^; — .ill toi) often ine\|>e rieiu ed, ineompetent, lareh-^^, 
or befuddled — exe rcise s control over d powered vehieU- 

This paper will eonsider the aeeident and injurv 
potentiriN of skiing and snowmohilin^, and then sajL-jL-est 
iiU'thods and techniques for injury [)revention Inevit.ihl\, 
skiinjt- will bo diseussed in greater detail, in part bcu aus<v 
skiing is a relatively mature sport with manv o r^;ani /.it i on 
inte rf >,ted in it?, safe devf lopment . wliile snowmobi 1 in^; i 
ri'lativelN new, without eo r re -potulinj^; o r^^ani / .it i ona 1 
st rut t li re 

Accident and Injur\ m Skun^' 

It is important to make a distiiutit , between at ciden 
and injury when discussing skiing. Iher* arc mai \ lir- 
cumstatues which result in accidental tails — snow confli- 
tions. terrain conditions, the skier'.^, maneuvf rs — almo>.t 
all the result of the interaction betueen skier and terrain. 
Vet only .1 very small percentage of these at cidents result 
in significant injury (providing of course, injury to on*-'^ 
pride is discounted). Factors contributing to actident>, 
will be revievved, and the resultant injuries considered. 

Skiing is easiest on a smooth gentle slope, althoiigh 
such a slope is not as safe as it might seem. Deep snow, 
particularly if heavy and wet, will result in repeated falls 
for any but the most competent skiers. Hard packed snow 
and New England "boiler plate" or "blue ice" freq*iently 
cause falls. A breakable crust over soft snow resulting 
from wind packing or alternate thawing and freezing, is a 
frequent cause of severe falls, and most skiers avoid j,a( h 
conditions assiduously. Steep slopes are more difficult to 
ski; they are often covered with rounded mounds called 
moguls, a ha/ard in themselves, but also a help in turning 
for the experienced skier. When a steep slope becomes 
hard packed or icy it introduces the risk of a prolonged, 
and sometimes dangerous, slide to the bottoni should the 
skier fall. In other snow conditions a steep slope may 
pr^. sent the risk of avalanching. All of these hazards are 
greatly increased by fog or flat light which obscure surface 
details. A large number of skiers, particularly beginners, 
concerit rated in a small area introduces another hazard, 
collisiion with other skiers. 
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More* impurtatnt than snow and terrain, howovt»r, i> 
thi» ability of thr skifr hiMiHflf. Skiing is an unnatural, 
lfarm»d tt'chniqae. Onto past the basic instruction ph.isi», 
ni.iriy children cjuickly hecomi* compt'tent !>y mimicking; 
►;o()d skiers. Most older persons progress slowl> . in part 
hecause of a more cautious approach, and days, wi eks, 
and oven years of alternate inst ruction and practice nuiy 
be required before a difficult slope i an be handled without 
frequent falls. The difficulties are compounded, of 
iourse, if the beginning skier is not in good physical con- 
dition. In a study of leg fractures in lc>67-68 Dr. John O 
Outwater ul the Univer-tity of Vermont stated that the skier 
himself was the principle contributing factor in more than 
7*? percent of the accidents. ^ 

What injuries are encountered? 1 he Volunteer 
National Ski Patrol System h»is provided help and rescue 
to iriiured American skiers for rr»<.ire than ^0 years and 
Kept records of accidents going back many years. A few 
ski areas with particularl> dedicated and qualified medii al 
.idvisors have also kept records*. 

With such studies as background, the Public Health 
Service financed a broader study involving 16 representative 
areas throughout the country This study was made during 
the 1967 -6H season under the direction of Dr. James G. 
Gar rick. The following is a breakdown of the types (if in- 
juries obse rved 

'1 y pe of In )u ry Pe rcent of T otal 



It Was noted that the incidence t>f i injury was higher in 
>uung skiers than in adults, but ro.se slightly in skiers over 
the age of 50. Beginning jikiers had a higher incidejice of 
injury, but it declined as their ability improved. Female 
skiers had significiantly more injuries than males. ^ 



*K. Garis, "Reducing Ski Injuries" (Paper presented at 
Winter Sports Safet* Congress, Chicago, 111., Oct. 28, 
l'>6^.) 

ames G. Garrick, "The Epidemiology of Ski Injuries" 
(Paper presented at American College of Sports MeuUine, 
Albuquerque. N. M. , May 9. 1^70). 



Abras ions 

Contusions 

Lace rations 

Muse ulo-tendinou s 

Ligamentou s 

Dislocations 

F ract ure s 
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Ai cident and Injury in Snowtnobilin^^ 

li.i* snowmobile has demonstrated its usefulness in 
I u w. vs. Much as allowing telephone linemen to makt- 
otlu V ine almont impossible winter repairs, ft-edinj^ sni>v - 
bouna sti>< K, and winter rescue operations whei e its load 
carrying potential is of special value. To my knowledge 
there have been no significant injuries rep^rt#-d a?, .i result 
of such use. The snowmobile injury probl* ' arises rathi*r 
from its alluring but alarming recreational use. ^ 

Snowmobiles have been driven by persons of all ages 
(including small children) with all degrees of evperience, 
and by many with all too little knowledge of the whims and 
vagaries of self-propelled vehicles. 1 he re have been few 
available injury statistics in this country, other than in 
newspaper stories, only the fatalities have been reported 
in response to National Safety Council survc^ys, and in a 
few regional studies. 5 Helpful records have been kept in 
some Canadian provinces. 

Available reports present an alarming picture, with 
tragic deaths in all age groups. For example: the wife of 
the Quebec Minister of Highways was crushed under a 
truck; a family of five in Minnesota was drowned on their 
first run, from breaking through thin ice: and a five-year- 
old Massachusetts boy was thrown from a snowmobile and 
died of a fractured skull. The following is a list of snow* 
mobile fatality statistics: 



»968>69 Deaths 

Reported to National Safety Council 39 

Probable U. S. total SO plus 

Quebec Safety League (700 injuries) ^4 

Ontario Safety League (300 injuries) 39 

1969-70 

Reported to National Safety Council (U. S. ) HZ 

Preliminary Canadian report ^6 



Of 34 snowmobiling fatalities, nine were caused by drown- 
ing, eight by collision with other vehicles, six by collision 
with a fixed object, four by collision with trains, and seven 
by othe r causes . 

^Editorial, "The Alluring but Alarming Snowmobile, " 

Family Safety 28 (Winter 1969). pp. 4-7. 
^Ibid. 

^J 'P- Fleming, "Safety'* (Paper presented at International 
Snowmobile Conference, Albany, W. Y., May 20, 1969). 
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John M.ir^h, S.ift't\ ( ioo rcliti.it <>r for \hv Maitu' l)r - 
p.irtnu'Dl tjf Iiil.iixi }• i >lu' rif .it.d Cianu-, l),»s ^t.itnl 1 
put .ilnnit 4^1)0, (101) fiuiitrr> itUo thr \\ood> .i \ <m r and Kavr 
onl\ Sii ,nA idt'iit . La^t T,r,i-,nii t hi- n- wr rr about .!*i^i)U(' 
>,no\v iiioM 1 1' rtL;i ^t f rt'fl .mrl tlicri- wtTt- niort- tlian ^oo 
at I idfiit s . ^* 

Professor i<ichard \V . Mi La \ of t hr Tnix' r ->i t \ uf 
Vi-riiiODt >urvt»\rd s mowd inbi Ir u lidt'nt^ rrportnl to 

tn»rthrrn aiirl tt'iitral VrrinDTit iiospitals durinu tlit- 
l**(iH-(|0 >^•a^')tl. ^ Ariidrnt latr^iorirs and -^prt ial h.i/arri 
ft'lt to U<> I i>iit ribntitijti fat tors art' listi'fl bi low : 



A (. c i d e 11 1 C at r o r ivs Num i)r r 

Collisioti with anotht'T vt hii k* or ot)ifi t 

Striuk bv snowtDobilf 4 

Thrown rluriii^ inaiu'uvt-rs I ^ 

Iniuri'd in lUnip I 1 

Iiijiiri'd by barbi'd Wi*f or i b.iin 7 

Mi no r i n |u rif s I 



Spci ictl ha/.irds include: ini'Npi- ricni cd operators, fJam- 
a^(*d i*quipniont, t limbing over banks, poor visibilitv. 
barbed wirr, speed, thin iti*, jnnips, and aUt)lu)l. 

Doe tors Stanley E. Chism and A. B radio \ Soult* of 
the Department of Radiology, the University of Vermont 
ColleK<* Medicine, studied a total of 103 snowmobile 
injuries includin)< the 63 studied b\ Professor McL.a\ . ^ 
Types of injuries and fracture locations are shown t>eb>w. 
T he hi>;h int idence of fractures of the spine, usually the 
result of jumping, is of particular interest. 



T ype of Injury NiUTibc r 

Fractures and disloi ations 67 

Sprains 14 

Lace rations 1 Z 

Contusions 8 

Foreign body complication 1 

Fatality 1 



^J. Olsen, 'Bad Show Out in the Cold Snow, " Sports Illus- 
trated 32 <Mar. 16, 1970), pp. 28-35. 

7Richard E. Mc Lay and S. K. Chi sm, "A Snowmobile Acr 
dent Study" (Paper presented at International Snowmobile 
Conference. Albany. N. Y. , May 20-21, 1969). 

^S. E. Chism and A. B. Soule, •'Snowmobile Injuries," 
JAMA 209 (Sept. 15. 1969). pp. 1672-74. 
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Pri'V<'nlit)ti t>f Ski Injury 

.SkiinK a wo U - e st abl i i^hod -pt^rt, and thrn* hav»' 
biM-n nian> efforts ovt-r thf yoar^ to iossi'n ihv risk of in- 
inry and to provide- assistants to att ident victims, 1 hi- 
National Ski Patrol System has playt-d a loading role. It 
was only in M)6 however, that the major national >ki 
or.nanizatiorv; formed the National Ski Study Group (NSSG), 
a iu>n-polie\ -making;, non -due s - pa \ i group comprised of 
the hi-ads of thi- following member t> rgani 7 ation s : 
National Ski Area:^ sot iation, 
National Ski Patrol System, 
Professional Ski Instructors of America, 
Ski Industries of America, 
United States Forest Service, 
United States Ski Association, and 
United States Ski Writers Association. 
The study group was dedii ated to injury prevention 
and the overall welfare of skiing, and invited the National 
Safety Council to name an advisory member. One of the 
study group's first activities was the formulation and pro- 
motion of the following safety rules. 



Rules of the Slope 
(a skiers courtesy code) 

1. All skiers shall ski under control, in such a manner 

that a skier can avoid other skiers or objects. 
Z. An overtaking skier shall avoid the skier below him. 

3. Skiers approaching each other on opposite traverses 
shall pass to the right. 

4. Skiers shall not stop in a location which will obstruct a 
trail, not be visible from above, or impede progress 
of othe r skie rs. 

5. A skier entering a trail or slope from a side or inter- 
secting trail shall first check for approaching skiers. 

6. A standing skier shall check for approaching downhill 
skiers before starting. 

7. When walking or climbing in a ski area, skis should be 
worn, and the walker or climber shall keep to the side 
of the slope. 
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H. All >.kirr>, shall wear straps c)r nthrr (li»vitt»N to pn-- 
vrnt run,i\\ay ski^. 

SkitTs shall kt'cp off closed trails and po.-^ted arra-< and 
•^h.iU i)})servt' all traffii r^i^nx anci Dtht'r r r l:u1 at it)ii » a^ 
p rt» si r i})i«d b\ tht» ski .ire a. 

F t'dcT.ition Inti» rnatit)iialo di* Ski (I- IS), thr >:< >v*' r ni n c !)'Ki\ 
for tht* s()i)rt, has dt vcloped a siniil.ir i oflo, '. it with riior. 
cmph.isis uti a skit»rVs obligation t > hrlp ot' • (\^ t r< 

1 hr - 1 udy ^ r(^vip r lu t)ura,nt*d ' ' 1 1 
A>si^ciation (NSAA) in its toUabor.i" aiiIt • 
Standards A ^ ^(x iation in tht* dev« 1 <-ri' ' • - 

todes, now in ^'ffft t \n most st.i' ;th r. ir- I- 

roup >A . M-k t>d clt.'-'rU with NSA/\ jh v-tabli^hin^ an iiittrna- 
tional uniform trail c la ssifit atioii and markin^i s\ stt'm to 
indicati' relative trail difficulties. In recent \ear> two 
ackiitional members have been added to NSSG, t h«' ski So. 
eialists Guild and Ski Retailers Inte rn.Uion.il . \ -,t it ml 
National Committee on Skiin^ Safet\ • ,}-,,, h,-, ), iDr-nu'd. 

Individu.tl ski ari a operator-^ t'l iM ior r-oU- ir^ 

promoting sat<'t\ through slope maintenance — grcjomin^i to 
removi» obstacles, packing deep snow, cutting down moguls 
and breaking up and dragging runs whirh have become too 
hard packed or icy. Since skiing is a learned technique, 
instruction is a major safety factor. Beginning skiers, 
particularly in their mature years, require p.:;tient and 
prolonged instruction with periodic brushing up even after 
they are relatively experienced. Professional Ski Instruc- 
tors of America <PSIA) has developed standard teaching 
techniques and student classification methods so that a 
skier may move from one school to another around the 
country with minimum adjustment. PSlA's clinics and 
instructor certification programs also provide an impor- 
tant service. 

Warm comfortable clothing that prevents chilling 
without impairing free movement is important. Modern 
skis are generally shorter, lighter, more flexible, 
smoother on the runni.'.g surface, and consequently easier 
to handle. Boots are h ^her and stiffer, providing better 
edge control, but also it/roducing the risk of boot-top 
rather than ankle fracture The most important equip- 
ment item in injury prevenv!on is the binding which fastens 
the ski to the boot. Modern release bindings, properly 
adjusted, will usually release the boot from the ski in a 
high speed fall, particularly on a steep slope. A fall on a 
gentler slope at a slower speed may not produce the force 
needed to release the boot if the ski tip becomes buried, 
and the resultant slow iwisting fall may result in injury. 
Moreover, even the best binding may be of little value 
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aniens it is pioperh .tdm-T ci, Pindin^ rolea>«- probh-ni - 
have been -^tiuliec! fT'>tTi \hf • • i^i nee ri st.indp"^ ' .tnd 



helpful dovit 



► i bi r 



idU i( 



, of V 



1 1 1 I 
.i ri 



UldKeDUMU ir tht 



Ifttiuii 



1 1 1 1 » )n 1 .t ; 1 n ip(j r t .int fac to r 
'( >v II If nt ut .>ski i hl: . F re f e r - 

> ill.fi "nuM.i I i i '>n^\i\i , V . - 
<:» > ri\ K .itik)n in the 

• , Ml t ' Jlldi [ i oil - , .» , r I L ■ • 

rut ■ »! -.lope ^ to - 

Other mea^ar**^ t*. o-^- 
slope grooming, slop* 



iiiidrr prevailing t i rt am s t.tru e - . 
sen the risk of >.ki in jury i hide 

and lift niai nte t u lu e, trail .md closed area markings, use 
of dependable equipment {includin^i release bindinj^s), 
knowledge of binding < 'i jiistmeiit methods, adequate in- 
struction and practice, and edu< iti'>n in «^ki rult -, < ■ 
slope . 

Hrt-vention ot snowmobile Injury 

1 he National Safety Council has taken the lead in 
promoting safety in snowmobiliny . Besides gathering 
records to permit the identification of risk factors, it has 
published safety education data, and recommended regu- 
latory procedures. Also, in cooperation with a leading 
manufacturer, it has developed and promoted safety book- 
lets listing the following "DonUs" and "Do*s". 



Snowmobile Don'ts 



1. Don't drive on highway. 

2. Don't drive on railroad right-c?f-way . 

3. Don't tailgate. 

4. Don't cut across another's right-of-way. 

5. Don't go on ice without knowing thickness. 

6. Don't jump a snowbank without knowing what is on 
other side. 

7. Don*t be a show-off. 

6. Don't put handii or feet near track while driving. 

9. Don't let children operate snown^obile alone. 
10. Don't travel unfrequented areas alone. 
1 1 . Don't panic ! 

^G. C. I-iipe, "Factual Evidence of Errors and Omissions 
which Produce Release Binding Malfunction'* (Paper pre- 
sented at Northwestern Medical Associati m. Sun Valley, 
Idaho, Feb. 10, 1970). 
^^John O. Outwater and C. F. Ettlinger, *'An Engineer 
Looks at Ski Bindings" (Paper presented at Winter Sports 
Safety Congress, Chicago, 111., Oct. 28, 1969). 
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Snowmobile Do'>, 



1. Do obtain operating instructions. 

Z. Do U'arn to know your nicichine. 

^. Do keep it in good repair. 

4. Do makf sure snowmobilt* srt urt* when on it - 
trailo r 

5. Do comi* to a full stop bt-fori* crossing highv^.iv. 

6. Do put one knee on seat for bumpy terrain or .side hill. 

7. Do leave alcohol alone bt^fori' and when oper.iting 
snowmobile . 

H. Lo go more slowly if children ari' aboard. 

9. Do lengthen throttle cable for children*s use. 

10. Do use towbar if pulling trailer. 

11. Do have adequate light for night driving. 

12. Do follow markeri trails at night. 

13. Do travel with extra caution in unknown areas. 

14. Do carry emergency supplies on xaf^ri. 

The scope of these rules indicates the seriousness 
of the snowmobile problen , it is all too apparent that con- 
tinued and increasingly intensive educational programs will 
be needed if snowmobiling injuries and fatalities are to be 
lessened significantly. Legislation is needed including, 
where not now in effect, registration and licensing of equip- 
ment, licensing of operators with age limitations, restric- 
tions on horsepower for recreational vehicles, headlight 
standards, taillight requirements, and regulations on 
highway use. 

Coordinated activity by snowmobilers is needed to 
develop a greater number of strong local and regional 
organizations. A strong national volunteer organisation 
would be of major benefit to complement the activities of 
the existing national trade organizations. Cooperation of 
volunteer and trade organizations with the National Safety 
Council in educational and regulatory programs, and in 
such safety programs as trail marking, would materially 
brighten snowmobiling* s future. 

Comment 

Do f;ffort8 to les en injury actually produce favorable 
results? The following comparative statistics from I960 
to 1968 at Mt. Tom Ski Area, Hclyoke, Massachusetts, as 
reported by Dr. Robert D. 0*Malley, indicate they do. '1 



Robert D. O'Malley, ''A Ski Area's Approach to Safety" 
(Paper presented at Northeastern Medical Association, 
Vail. Colo.. Mar. 2. 1970). 
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Mt . 1 oni h«is ci special safety proj;rani in effect. The Dt-r* 
sonni'l at this ski area will check and adjust bindinj^s, 
without cost, for any skier whd wishes to take advantaj^e 
of the service, and some 25, 000 skiers did durinj4 this 
past season. 

When asked why he was packing out so many mon- 
runs and slopes than in earlier years, Robert Parker, 
Marketing Manager of Vail, Colorado, Ski Area, stati-d: 
"We reel it is an important safety measure; our injury 
Tixte is down from 3. 72 per 1, OOO man days skiing to 2.6.' 
Dr. James Garrick found a decrease of about one-third in 
the incidence of injury between his preliminary and final 
studies. It was his opinion that the most important con* 
iributing factor, accounting for about half of the improve- 
m<*nt. Was the improved proficiency of the average skii'r.' 

Paul Copello, whose office processes all injury 
claims under the U. S. Ski Association insurance program 
(including travel to and from the ski area) has stited: 
"Actually, the most dangerous part of the skier's day is 
the drive home. Looking at claims paid over the years it 
becomes apparent that skiers, tired from a day on the 
slopes or in the lodge, are apt to get involved in traffic 
accidents." Mr. Copello adcs: ^'Walking around frozen 
streets in ski boots is potentially more dangerous than 
skiing itself. Wear something more appropriate. 13 

There are some encouraging developments in snow- 
mobiling. Professor Richard Mc Lay reported that one 
snowmobile club in Vermont with about 85 members, had 
only one major injury (a broken leg) during the winter of 
1968-69. This suggests that participating in a club 



J^James G. Garrick, "The Epidemiology of Ski Injuries" 
(Paper presented at American College of Sports Medi* 
cine, Albuquerque, N. M. , May 9, 1970). 

>^Paul Copello, "How Safe Is Skiing?^" Western Ski Time 
3 (Dec. 25, 1968), pp. 16-17. 
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On May I anH J ol r«70 • i unf i- rmt i- a • h« |t| i n \^ • shi - 
ton. n. ( • at Ihr Nati«mal Mm mtum Ai»iiciatt«in hraHc^uA rt«' r « 
<M) ^iriy m Iha- Hrvrntii s. li •• rvt'H an •'valiMlton ami 
pri»)«-« lt«*n ««inlrrrn««' ol th«- Salrty ^Xucation Dtvisiuii %»i 
iHr Aiii«'ri«an Ait«Kiation l«ir tlralth. ^^ytual Mu«att<*n, 
«nH Hrc ra'Atton. Hartutpttnts <l thr pAil» pr«'««'Ol, 

mnri lulart i»l ••Irty i* tthin ihr Salrty ^>lu« Alton Ihviiton 
«n«( lh«' a vlfnt to «khi« h this Hiv isiim « iialH proviHr arrvi* r« 
!•• iIm n»«f«y Htviaiofis ul AAHHKIt ami rrlat^H prdlrsitonal 
**rKant/ali*»n«. It ^mu Ihr «bt«h t^f lhti»r ^htt * unwnrf^ thr 
«.inl« rrna* Iti srl •tlAinAlllr tfi*«lt for lh«' lhvi«ion l«ir Ihr 

^ ar ft n HaMii>an prr nifH • hi slory fii ih«> I >iv t • i*n. A 
hi«ifiri«al Hrvrlt»ptiifnl of Ihr Ihviaion «p|H'ar« in 

• nntijl r*p<*rli pra-tfiHrH in Ihr A nnual H^lriy f>tu< alio n 
M. vtr^ I n, 

Knvi ri*««iitrf»tal salrty mtyi KA^arHi ttmirol «krrr ilit«ua«rH 
by • «ar«t p«rtuipani, HichArH M«rl«f%4. Aittttant C <»titn>ii» 

• M»f«rr. (*nit. ri stall • Kublit Mralth H« rvicr. Mr iinluAtrd 

IKaI «hili 11 .« ntA al^ayt pi»««lb|r lo prrvrnt AttKlrM* it !• 
pi»l«lblr It! « iMitrol Ihr ••«trf»t ui lf»|uryi Mr rrniliwlrH his 
Au<lirfi« r III thr f»rr4 lo apply lM«#rr #4 Irnlldc nirth««dt to 
«hi stady •>! •« I iHrM pr«>t4l« n«t an^l lo ifitr«M|air p«*«tiblr 

• *ilull«»f»« loA»ci4rill caMllrol, Mr I n«lu Alr4 thfti salrly r4u« « • 

h«»l*l« ■IgnllUAM pr«ffiltr lM«t nrv<|« l«i pli |i up •tr«tr«|r« 
If itit thr •» irMlal 10 b#c «j««ir ttMifr rffrt tl vr lf» AchlrVlflg brilr r 
••(• ly « itnciPptA Afftiong thr pr«*p|r. In tHr 4l«ciia«it»n th«l 
|«»||«Mr«t thr prr«rntAt|t»n. It •^gfratrd Ih^t llir lhviaii»n 

lintt nr«rr trchni^urt fur invr»tig«tlng •« » i4rnl« And thrir 
« tMllruUbilily, 
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Thf lonferees wvre very niuch involved with id»Milif\ in^ 
the prol)nl)lt» iocnliuri of thf Divisn^n in the Alh.iiice dI' 

.»Kencie« proposed fur AAMFF H. Hofn-rl Holland, lht ti 
ih.iirman of the task force desi^^nattd to 9tud> Iht* restruc- 
turing of AAMPEH. developed an 1 1 lust r.tti on lecture of 
tt'a«il)le a r r.itii^jfnients of societies, coumils, and .issot ia- 
tioiis to l>rin^ into Uetltr focus tht- shifting re 8 pons i hi liti »• s 
<jf s.ifely Mpt i lalists within the ^t■\^ structure. 

1 h»' t tinfer»'»-8 ff)rtnt'fi fivi- t (ininiittees to study the 
Division's past, presftit and future activities. Many asMess- 
ri enls ot past activiti«>8 were ttiafie. Our rnaterials vvere 
e\i» llent in the area of publii ations. Althou^;h t)Ur materials 
were ^^Jch'ly distri l>Uted, w *» \\ ished more persons i «)uld have 
ret e!v»'<i thetM. Our strtTi^th Meenu'd to lie in <uir national 
a«tivities and no» in local areas. It \^as telt that e n«M'defi 
to rei ruit more safety professionals to function effeitiv«'ly at 
all lfv«'ls of cnninninity activity within the areas of AAHPF^I^. 
The i^roup took pride in having us«'d an int«>rdisciplinary 
approach which enabled us to secure ^r«'at«'r visibility anu)nK 
the subdivisions of AAHHl^R. Fortunately, representativ*-* 
(ran) other rtivisions at this * onference supp<irted t»ur p«)stur«' 
anfl made possible the conmiunication of this concept through- 
out the Association, It was felt that we ne«'d t«i involve more 
«>utside atfcniies in our safety effort and to share with trainers, 
coathes, teachers, health specialists, and re« reation p«'rsoan«*l 
some ot the thinies we know about safety and to learn from them 
what thi ir needs are. Then we i onld potil our t oniliined 
resources tor developinK niore positive recommendations m 

the future. 

The deleitates identifier) and rtisiuss«d tht St l^ problem 
a reas - 

I. Whert> does the Safety K<luiation Division fit in the 
new alliani« '' 

What mrans of effeitivt- t orumanication do« s th«- 
I>ivisi«»n have at district, state and local or^ani/.ational 
levels and with other AAHPICR affiliates ' 

i, H«»^ should Hp»irts Safety be distributed ' 

4, Shall we drvelup monoicraphs «>n spe* ilu sports 
safety topU s ' 

^• Hfiw fttay we bi-st pr<Mnotr> a i (dleite sports salety 

t tK4 rse *' 

ShAll w«' develop n>«ir«' ^uldellnes f«>r school saf«'ty 
administ ration*' 

7. There IS a need to drvrlop a n«'w p«isition paper «>n 
the Safrty l>tylsiof>. 



8. Thcro is a need to dc»vrlop guidelines for assessing 
school and collr^e safety programs. 

How should professional preparation needd be met 
in safety education*^ 

10. How should safety personnel be recruited'^ 

11. Safety in physical education, health, and rec reation 
should be encoura^^ed. 

1.^. There is l need to develop increa«ir^ly sophisticated 
information on sports safety. 

1 3. The Divi sion should use resources of other ain'ncieH 
and conduct joint prof^rams. 

14. How can safety be best taught to children? 

15. Safety projects need to be developed for the future. 
The conferees felt that the Safety Kducation Division should 

place special emphasis on conductin>2 a National Sports Safety 
Conference in 1972, a Safety Research Conference in 197^ or 
1974^ and another Evaluation and Projection Conference in 
1975 in shich more sophisticated measurement devices may 
be used to assess our attainments than are currently available. 
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NORMAN J. JOHNSON 
Lincoln University 
J«fV»rton City, Missouri 



ACCOMPUSNMENTS OF 
THE DIVISION, 1970-71 



CoriHtantly k»*epirix in mind it h ^rini..r\ fuiu tion of 
!*ervi«f to the prolrti t»ion. the S.-^fety F^dui ation Division 
set down a number of priorities to bv ac i on^ptishfd over 
a five-year period. 

Prioritie m 

A Co mniunicqtion . It was f«'lt that si*rvit e t ould 
best be rendered to diMtrict, state, and local groups inter- 
ested in safety education. Means to reach them an well as 
other ajjencies were planned. 

B. Leadership Development Professional prep.tr.i- 
tion and rerruitment of safety personnel Were the d uniiMiit 
points planned to etihance safety programs in the nchools 
and improve the sources «jf professiunal personnel A K 
Florio took the lead in thii» area. 

C. Structure Reorganigation . Immediately ^iXvr 
being mandated by the board of directors to develop plans 
for the divisii>n's role under the new alliance, a committee 
A'as formed 1 he plans are now in their final staKes. 
Robert L. Holland, the origitial chairman of the Associa- 
tii>n*s Reorganization Committee, was assigticd the ilnir- 
nianship. Outstanding contributions were also made by 

C. flvrett Marciini and Kenneth S Clarke 

I). K e s e a r 1 h f ^agued with inany prol>leniJi, thi 
Kest'.irth Committee was rei < mstitiited under Kenn«»th S. 
C larke, t h.ti rman. C . Kvr reit Ma ri um. and M.i r lene 
Bieber I hi' i onuiMttee outlined its immediate ind lon^ 
rangi' funrtions. 

y. A'it nini lit ration - K.valuation A n«M'ii for ni hooi 
safety adnTTnl st rat ion guidelint's. college level course in 
safety edai atioti, and evaluation guides for assessing 
s4 hool and c ollege prog rants was determined by thi» tooiuil 
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-.lun, .irul I on unit tci- n it • r n bt- r - J. I)iikf F.'lkou, Mrlt'ii K. 
Hartui^, Kt-nnrtI: S. (Jl.irKt-, Citlirul.i \'f^iol.un, .nul ( . 
F.Vfr<'tt Martutii {)I.intu-<i .in out -.t-ituiinu d r< r.i r 1 1 t'or t^ir 
DtMrnit I )nviMition Ilu- i urninittf,' foll«i\w<l thi [ir.titn.- 
of thf priAioM-- \c.tr 1)\ ^1 .irinc procr.ini- of nnitu.*! inl» r- 
f^t with ot hi' r cli V i -ion ^ of ihi- A > -.t)c Kit ion . 

< ' oin n li 1 1 1' t* -» 



OthiT 1 oiniiiitt i-r :^ iniludfrl: 

1. '1 hi' Coininittfe to Krvi-^i' th«' OpiT.t tin^ ('oflr. 
i lus 1 oiiiniittet* is to ri'vio>A thi- oprr.itin^ * odt- (a r po^ -i - 
bit' r«*vi*<ion and fsaniiiu* tht* tiMinri' of idi'iti-d offnt>r-. 
-.poti fu all \ , thcit of the vit f-pri'.-.idiTii of thi- Division. Its 
nHMiibiTship incUided: William Ci, Hfhns, ihairui.in. 
KobiTt Holland: Gelinda f: Vf si olani : c»nd l)«'Vi i»y V. 
Latins ton . 

1 ht' Coninnttt't' on K*(j:^ititjn Papers . Ihis i oni- 
niitt«»4' inihided Ji)si*ph D/enowa^is, i hai rin.m. KohiTt K. 
Holland; and Norman J. Johnston 1 he * oininittoi- w.ih 
iiiipleriionted with the assistance of Kenneth S. CUrki-, 
Marlene Bieber, and C. tverett Marium. An inti-rim 
report titled "Proposed Status of the Safety Kdiication 
OiviHion In An Alliance of AKeni i<>> Whit h V (Tonstituti* 
AAHPF.H. was submitted to the Assoiiati* I his ri»port 

was inioniplete. but represv>nted the statu-* i the lonmut- 
tee*s efforts at that time, 

Reprenentational Committee t> . I ht Struiture 
and F iiru tion Committee of AAlIPFR expressed t orn em 
over thi* number of representational ties the Association 
has. Kai h Division was reque^^ted tcj list those orKani/a- 
tion>^ and thi' r representatives. After full deliberation, 
the Safet> E ducation DtviHion decided on the following: 

Organiyation Representative 

National Safety Counc il. A. K. f lorio 

Public Safety Education (Bernard I. Uift. 

alternate) 

Nati onal Safety Couiuil, Unfilled at present 

(Elementary School Section 



Ameriian Medical Association, '1 o be designated 

Medical AitpectM of Sports 
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r(lit'»r .^ of V oniiri^ trMb-iok, S^orl ^ S.i tt t , for a funl 

fliriu HI thf j* r I'p.i r.it ion <*t thi> wi>rk for jiul>In .ition irul to 
iliipU-iiirnt fil.iii>. for .iiiotfu'r n.itlon.il roiifrr«-n^ <> in T'T I ^ 
7<d \ hv »>(litori.il t oinmittt t- of tl r tt xtbook pron ^ t 
.i>k«<l to -.tii<i\ tht' |i<i -.i fii lit u- *f <i [>iil)iii at Min on tfn- i Ic- 
iiu nt.tr\ rdm .itioM Ifvrl .iru! r»*|i rt b.u k to tin- I)i\'l-i»>n 
F. vr t uti V r C'on ru l\. 

Norm. Ill John-.on \s,i^ i^ki ii to >a I'ltr (Mi.irU -^ P« trr 
Vo-.t, iMlitor of I v,n hilly; :'^ t**'jy j'^ rTi< iitur\ St ho ol. 

r l; I rdi fij^: t fu* revision of thi s tt xt . 

Division Mistorun 

Without writtrn uiii<l»" li ih' ^ in thr Divi^ion*^ ojnT.itin^ 
t otif, Warrrn Hiiffman, our 'iirrrnt historian, |irrp.irr<i .i 
ri'port I ontciinin^i thi' prii>rit\ fmu tion,-^ of thr fuxtori.in .ind 
pri's<TJtrd it to the Division's Ilxfi utivt* ('oiuu il. Mi«» r<*- 
pori was fnthiisiastit ally .ipproved. Hr also nuidr thi- 

I)ivi-»ion' s rt-pre-.t'ntativ<- to tht- M^HS AAHPI H Crnti'nnial 
C'oiiiiiiittr r , 

ApprtM i at io n 

In spitr of thr illm ss <jf key porsons such as Gi>linda 
Vt'stol.tni, (J. Hc'tt-r Yost, J. n*ike Elkow, and HeU'n 
Martwi^, thr C'o»in< il iiinii^r r ^i'iVr thr hrst of th«'ir talrnt. 
Sprt ial thank •» also to oiir r on-»u|taiU, John }\. Coupor, 
for his drtr manatiuit to srturr thr attainaljlr >Ll<Jal"« <if thr 
Divi -.1 on 
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OTHER AAHPER 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
FUlLICATIONi 



ANNUAL SAFCTV COUCATION RCVICWS 

Coll«clMl iMpm covsf ing iniportant Mp«cts of M««tv •ducction m ralatsd 
to hMlth adiMtion. physical oducotion, and rocraotioo. Includo pop«rs 
Pftontwl in \h9 Safvfy fiducation Division moocin^i ot tfto AAH^R 
Notional Convontiono 

ItTOMoviow Mpp. (244.Miai» #2 2ft 

Iftit Miviow M pp. (244.20OaO» tl ftO 

1MI MiviowlOO pp. U44-07ttO» tl .00 

1M7 Mtviow 72 pp. U44-O7ia0» $1 .00 

imiltviOM^ iOpp. l244-077t2t tl 00 

ItMMoviOV^ Oft pp. I244^7»4» tl.OO 

ftCHOOt UmV POtlClfS WITH MTHAtlt ON 

^HVIICAt CDUCATION. ATHLETICt. AND HiCfKATlON 

An up-lo-^lo 091 of rocom«ndod proctiooo ond policioo for ocfiool 

profrom ol pfiyoicol octivity. IM 32pp. (244-07f4ft» $1 00 

IKWrSSAffTV 

Tho wfty ond horn of oound infyry provontion ond occidom control progrom. 
with ftt chiploro writlon by notionol omfwitioo in tfioir f loldo. IndiipoiMblo 
informotion on oofHy in opacific opom ond octivitioo. oo woH oo odminio- 
trotivo ond oi^oryioory co noorn o c ownon to oil orooo. Dooignod oo both o 
toxtbook ond rooourco giiido for oil whooo rooponoibilitioo oro roloiod to 
•otety in ipono ond octivity proy o iwo. iditod by Oiorloo ^lor v «nd 
Pi^liohod in cooporoiion with tho U.S. ^ic Koollh firvioo. U 

13S pp. Clotfttound (244-2ft13^ #7.90; 
^oporbocii(M4-2ft130» tOOO. 
TOTAt FiTNItt AND HVVINTION OF ACCIDfNTt' 

How phyoicol. ooeiol. omotionol. ond momol fitnooo oa lo provont occidonto 
Moprinlid from tho JDHHM. 1M7. dpp. <244^7i)ft» IftC 



Diocount on quontity ordoro: 2*9 cop^ of o oinpio titlo. 10%: 10 or inoro 
copioo. 20%. No diocount on itoos with * followine titlo. HllCiS SUBJICT 
TO CHANOi. 

Ofdir from AAHPiK^icotiono-teloo. 1201 liMtoonth liroot. H.W.. 
Wdoohinpion. D.C. JOOJt. Ordoio omountinp to ft2 or moro wfiich oro 
oubmiflod on off iciol pyrchooo ordv forms moy bo billod <sh*ppinp ond 
hsndlinp ohSTfM drill bsoddsdi. All o#ior ondirs must bo occomponi«d 
by ps^^wsn t . Mbho chock or monoy ordsr pon.>lo to AAHPtH. 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND KECIIEATION 

A National AffilioU of »h« Nofianol Education Aiiociation 
1201 SiAt««nth S»r«#», N.W., Washington, D C. 20036 



